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{For the New-England Galaxy.) 
SIBYLLINE LEAVES 


ND 
WAYWARD CRITICISMS. 


BY HENRY C. KNIGUT. 
[Coniiaued.) 


ccccy. 


If 'a smile from one we love can do wondeny, 


what then cannot a tear 


do? O! exclaims tite 


lover, fur, as Burke says, we cannot think out of 


Shakspearc : 
20 ..08. what a hell of witchcraft lies 
Tu the small orb of one particular teas. 


cccevi. 


I have henrd of a plan to discover whether lov · 
ers were beloved. At a wedding, choose an el. 
derly man, in whom is fall confidence of seerecy, 


and let the 
give into him their own naines, and 


parties, male and female, each ong, 


rice snond 
{the ones beloved ; and if any cou i 
hame each other, it should be divulged ; bug if 


not, kept secret. By 


this method, it was thought, 


e tinid pairs would be encouraged to addi 
—“ other. ans not, however, the good old syin- 


hols of nature, the glance, the simile, the tlrill, 


and the sigh, more simple, and more touching 


still ? 
ccccyit. 


It is noteworthy, that when one wishes to ap- 


r to qu : 
Mi lesi he get brainsiek, 


and thus unawares quaffs more than 


aff as. much wine as another, but is 
he will perhaps sip 
_ ahalf,or a third ofa glass, and keep filling up, 
those, who 


fill their glasses half full, and quaff the whule 


the lower three 
in 
of the glags. 
cocevitt. 
As physicians wax plump, 
waning lank ; so lawyers 
ents becoming 
science coveted 
tle, is—enough to be « 
satchel, and the gallipat, 


. 8 the glass an inverted cone, 
—* a fourths iy height is not ao snuch 
nantity,as the topspace filled, by one sixwentle 


by their patients 
w rich, by.thair cli- 
All the legal and medical 

y wisdom, and that is not a lit- 
enabled toeschew the green 


Cccerx. 

However agreenhle the fuble of Aristausto the 
vulgar belief of Virgil’s day, I neves could taste 
its sweetneag, or conceive how modern taste can 
so praise it; the splendid under-water scenery, 
and the tender grotto-conversation among the 
river-nympha, and the exquisite metrical harmo- 
nies, all this pomp and cireumstence, to ureter in 
a tale of gene-ating —— bees from the ferment- 


ing interjor of a pounded bullock. 
cccex 
Mortality, what art thou 


? A frame of bones, 


stalking in pride ; a bundle of sinews, cradking 


in discord ; a heap of dust, snuffed at 
Can one lay bis palm upon his breast, 
its heatings, and not tremble 


by the air. 
and count 


at himself; or can 


he stretch himself out in his bed, without reflect- 


ing how soon he must be stretched 
coffin ? 
near a bicr. | 
is empty, and the grave is filled. Even 


out in his 


How often doth one lave to follow very 
How soon will it he said, the couc 


our dreams 


mock us with hearses, and tombs, and epitaphs. 
Doth any one need an admonitory hemily of the 
unsparing universality of mortality, let bim pon- 
der over a roll of those, who once had a name to 
live, and there find prefixed the asterisks of death 
—dead—dcadl—dead—all among the stars. 


ccccxi. 


Mind counteracts matter. Else, why does not 
a man grow obese, ina given time, as an animal 
does? Again, mind will ever govern matter. 
Thia sentiment is well paraphrased in Denham’s 


_ Cate Major of Cicero : 


« Asin a ship, some climh the shrowds to unfold 


The sail, some the deck, some the hold ; 
Whis be, thot guides the helm, employs his skill, 
And gives the law to them by sitting still.” 


cccexit. 


If Virgil’s swain pitches about his compost 
with the air of a gentleman, as Addison thought ; 
surely Cowper ‘gathers his with the skill of a 
chemist, as well as a poct, into “a stercoraceous 
heap, impregnated with quick fermenting salts.” 


CCCCXttT. 


Lnotice in Sotheby's elegant version of the 


Georgicks, that he indulges bis muse 
tion of phrase, which is not similar 
inal: 
But if the branch, ia pomp of — 
And the green bay, in pomp of leaf — 


CCccé XI¥. 


in a repcti- 
in the orig- 


As envy, says Pliny, always implies inferiority, 


it is therefore impolitic to reveal it. 
on the spirits, says 


It feeds up- 


Bacon, and these again 


upon the body ; and it keeps ro holidays. - And 
can such inbred tnalice livein man? Yes, such 
there are, says -@drian, .fet IV. sc. 1. the meanest 


of mankind. 
ccccryv. 


No pain in hanging, says Lord Bacon ; and tells 
of'a friend of his, who once tried the experiment 


out of curiosity ; mounted a stool, 


and swung 


himself off, conceiving it in his power to recover 


the stool again whcn he pleased ; bu 
and was re 


t he failed, 


ieved by a person then present. Being 


asked how he felt ? He said, he Jel? no pain ; but 
first perccived a kind of fire before his eyes ; then 
an extreme blackness ; and lastly a kind of pale 
blue, or sen green colour; which ts also frequent- 
ly perceived by persons in fainting fits. 


CCCCXVI. 


Stoner, says Bacon, sooner consume, exposed 
to the north, to, wit, an obelisk ; and iron rusts 
fastest facing the south, to wit, the grates of pris- 


ons; since, in all 


putrefactions, moisture pro- 


motes the digsolution, as dryness does in simple 


xrefactions. 
cecexvit. 


Rochefoucault is more than half right to found 


human motives, and actions, upon 


different dispositions are like different axes, iron 

and steel, some higher tempered than others ; yet 

2 man has no more merit for having 2 natural 

~~ temper, than for having a natural good ap- 
ec. 





. Although 


cccexy1it. 

Why an aged man should take a young wife. 
Barbsrossa, in extreme ok! age, by counsel of a 
physician, a Jew, had young boys constantly ap- 
plied to his bosom, that he might receive their 
warmth, and inhale their balsamic breaths. Aud, 
in order to quicken their blood, we read that some 
aged persons “have been advised to nuzzle up 
oung ies, which are by nature a very hot 
ind Sf creatures, to their stomechs at nights.” 

¢ ccccxtx. 

Some men not only have pride, but are proud 
of their pride. Although a man may not prefer 
pineapple to pippin, he may, perhaps, from the 
pride of wealth, choose to pay ter times the price 
of the latter for the former: magis illa juvant, 
que pluris emuntur, says Juvenal. 

Noth Bp. Suillingfleet, enlarges 

othing, says .Stillin t, en mors 
the gulf of atheisin, than the mega chasma, wide 
passage, which lies between the faith and lives of 
men pretending to be Christians. If the ine 
ples be true, why are they not practised ? # they 
be not true, why are they professed ? But asa 
rich melon to a morbid taste, so is the swect flavor 
of religion to adepraved appetite ; and one who 
has long chewed the almonds of indulgence, and 
80 thought Horace, can poorly relish the aloes of 
restraint. 

. cccexxt. 
A Christian is like an oak ; the deeper his roots 
shoot into the ground of humility, the higher his 
a dint —_ unto * —* all * 

ing ristians ; wi to di so wi 

some gratifications, in order to indulge in others 
more agreeable to us. Some are willing to do 
for religion, provided they can do it by wish- 
ing and praying. Will not such orders be pro- 
tested in heaven ? Scire disciinus plerumque,non 


Sacere. 


ccccxxg. 
Whence is it that, in some texts of the Greek, 
Theos and Christos have the initials in Coren ; 
ame parakletos, the initial in s let- 
ter 
CCCCREIN. | 
The minister should ‘not affect to be the man 
of two worlds ; every man is most powerful ia 
his natural character. ‘Some ministers, says one, 
when in the pulpit, seem as if they never sho 
come out of it; and when they are out of it, as if 
they never should go into it. 
cccexxtv. 
Who blames the Quakers for ejecting the pres- 
ent names of our week-days, especia ‘4 of our 
months ; when, besides the idolatry of the Pagan 
derivation, there is the absurdity of calling the 
ninth calendar month September (septem, seven) ; 
the tenth Octuber (octo, eight); and so of the 
other bermonths ; which was only proper, when 
the year began with March. It is weak, to let 
custom authorize errors. Why not as eusily al- 
tered, as the pounds currency into decimal ratio ? 
or the Jong used initials of Libra, solidus, denari- 
us, guadrans, into modern, ia arithmeticks ? or 
the preference of the ordinals to the cardinals, on 
the dial? or the old style into new style ? which 
latter, by the bye, does not so well accord, as the 
former, with our seasons. 
CCCCXXV. ‘ 
Is not obstetrication a function, that should be 
taken from the scientific Doctor Slopa, and from 
delicacy, ae among the Hebrews, in the days of 
skilful Shiphrah and Puah, be committed only to 
educated female operators ? 
CCECXXVI. 
How alarming, when men take pride in their 
shame. How apt to point up to princes, to dukes, 
and to lords or if poeta, to~erect apologies on 
the lapses of Ariostc, of Petrarch, or of Burns; 
as if birt), or genius, could expiate crime. Let 
them read the “Confessions” of St. Augustine fur 
the sins of his youth. 
CCCCXXVII. 
If one were ta write a poem almost word for 
word from another, and call it a literal imitation, 
the sophistry would not cover the larceny ; but 
one may copy the manners of another above him- 
—8 even to exactnessif he can,and receive praise 
for it. . 
. CCCCXXvitt. 
He that hasteth to be rich, eaith the Wise Man, 
hath an evil eye. Avaritiam si tolicre vultis, mater 
jus est tollenda, lururia. Would you destroy 
varice, first remove its mother, Luxury. Fora 
striking personification of that parsimonious 
Avarice, whose gratification is ir self-deprivation, 
= the “ Fuerte Queene,” Book I. Cant. 4. Stanz. 
© And right and wrong ylike, in equal balance waide. 
His life was nigh vato death’s dore yplac't, 
And thredbare coie, and cobled shoes he ware, 
Ne scare morsel alll his life did taste, a" 
ise — 
Yet chylde ac kinsman living had he mone 
To leave them to; but thoroagh daily care 


To and nightly feare to lose his owne 
He led 22 life vaty him selfc vaknowve. 


Most wretched w 


t, whom nuthing might suftise, 
Whose greedy Just did lack in greatesi store, 
Whose aced had but no end cov 


Whose wealth was want, whose plesty made him pore, 
Who had enough, yet wished evermore, 
A vile disease—” ; 


CCCCXXIX. * 
AMueh depends on an epithet. Whoever reads 
Roderick Random may remark that, after Smol- 
tet has been portraying and eulogizing his adora- 
ble Narcizsa, in a strain of passionate, but deli- 
eate enthusiasm of devotion ; be, on the last page, 
most unfortunatcly lets her down from divinity to 
cominonalty, by the epithet of * bedfellow.” 
cecexxx. 

I was once novice enough to imagine I had 
wrought out some marvellous lines in the follow- 
ing quaintnesses, which nature dizowns, and taste 
rejects. : 

What cause conld cause an unesused Cause ? 

© I pray you to pragém your prayers whea ye pray. 

And we saw the sew saw at the saw-mill. 
eecexxxi. 

Method is essential to perspicuity, and no de- 
liberate end cau be attained without it. But too 
strict a method, and no method at all, says Lor? 
Bacon, equally occasion repetitions and prolizity. 
If oue would saunter around the undershrubbery 
of common sense, or climb along the gnarled 
mountainside of all the arts and sciences then 
known, let him walk into the “ Sylva Sylvaruin” 
of Bacon. ay ay 

eceex xxi. 


It is hardly worth awhile for a man to think of 
raising his own wife. The author of Sanford 
ant Mertonelected and educated two young git!s, 
and refused them both. A proof, that it is less 
easy to suit one’s self, than to be suited. by oth- 
ers. 





(To be ecntinaed? 
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[From the London Spirit and Mansers of the Age.) 
REMEMBER ME. 
Rest of blessing blese thee ! 
_ Beat of joys caress thee ! . 
Yet etill remember me ! 
— the hours be; 
‘riends are round thee emtillins, 
Qh, then remember ae 
Or when light is fying, 
Aad thy breast is sighing, 
Over Hope's fow'rets 2 
That bad bloomed fer inee — 
When the sigh ie wringing, 
And the tear is springing, 
@h, then remember me ! 


When thy knee is bendisg, — 
Aod thy prayer ing. 
Oh, thea remember we ! 
When to thee are given, 
Joys that seem of heaven, 
Ub, then remember ne ! 


While that sacred feeli ’ 
Through thy bosom stealing ; : 
Opens heaven~reVealing . 

Thi vo cye may see ;=- 
When thy home seeins neares!. 


And thy Saviour dearest, 
Oh, then remember we! 


While a joy is glowiug, 
While a tear is flowing, 

I must remember thee ; 
Joy will be the sweeter, 
Wo will be the fleeter, 

While I remember thee ; 
Life is quickly burning ; 
Dust to dust returning, 

Jo the house of mourninz, 

Hidden soon will be ; 
But when death’s cold billow, 
Washes o’er my pillow, 

Still 1°11 remember thee. 






















































































































the Toulousinns to march, and these -were much 
the most numerous. As it was afterwards at- 
tempted to find out something mireculous, both 
in the disproportion of number, and in the extent 


firmed, that the militia under the orders of the 
King of Aragon amounted to sixty thousand 
men ; they allow, however, that they were not 
engaged. Simon de Montfort, quitting on the 
morning of the 12th of September the gates 
of Muret, in order to seek his enemies, did not 
march straight towards them, hut kept along the 
side of the Garonne froin the eastern gate, ao as 
to munke it appear to the King of Aragon and his 
allies, who were also under arms, that his design 
was to escape. But, all at once, turning sharply 
upon the army of Ron Pedro, he repulsed the 
Count of Foix, who commanded the advanced 
guard, and encountered the body led by the King 
of Aragon himself. Two French knights, Alan 
de Roucy and Florent de Ville, had agreed unit- 
edly to attack the king, to attach theinseltes 
wholly to his person, aud to suffer no assailant 
to divert them from the pursuit, until they had 
killed him. Pedro. of Aragon had changed ar- 
mour with one of his bravest knights. But when 
the two Frenchmen had at the same time broken 
their lances against him who wore the royal ar- 
mour, Alan, sceing him bend under the etroke, 
cried out immediately, “ This is not the King, for 
he is a better knight.” ‘ No truly, that is not 
he, but here he is,” instantly replied Don Pedro, 
who was near at hand. This. bold declaration 
cost him his life. A band of knighte, who were 
waiting the orders of Alan and Florent, surround- 
ed him immediately, and neither left him, nor 
suffered him toescape, till they had thrown him 
lifeless from his hogse. As the French had an- 
ticipated, the death of the King of Aragon.uc- 
casioned the rout of lis ariny. Simon, who had 
remuined at the head of the rear-guard of the 
crusades, did not coine up with bia enemies till 
the news of this event had already circulated 
amongst them, and he profited by it, to press 
more vigorously the thrce counts, and Gaston de 
Bearn, whom he compelled toflight. Arrived at 
the place where Don Pedro hud fallen, and 
where his hody was already stripped by the in- 
fautry of the crusaders, itis said, he could not 
furbear shedding a few teara; but this apparent 
compassion was only the signal for new diaplays 
of fury. He fell upon the infantry of the Tou- 
lousians, who had tuken_no part in the battle, 
and who, abandoned by their knights, could make 
no resistance against a —— cavalry ; and, 
having first cut off their retreat, he destroyed 
nearly the whole, either by jutting them to the 
sword, or drowning them in the waters of the 
Garonne.” 

So also will the succeeding anecdotes. 

_“ The citizens vf Beziera felt themselves in- 
timidated, when they knew that their young vis- 
count quitted them for a place of greater 
strength ; their inquietude redoubled whea they 
saw the crusaders urrive, whose three bodics 
‘united under their walls after the midtile of July, 
1209. They had beea preceded by Reginak! of 
Montpeyroux, Bishop of Beziers, who after hav- 
ing visited the legate, and delivered to him a list 
of those amongst his flock whom he suspected of 
heresy, and whom be wished to see consigned to 
the flames, returned to his parishioners, to re- 
present the dangers to which they were exposed, 
and to exhort them to surrender their fellow- 
citizens to the avengers of the faith, rather than 
to draw upon themselves, and upon their wives 
and children,the wrath of heaver. and the ehureh. 
“ Tell the logate,” replied the citizens, whom he 
had assembled in the cathedral of St. Nicaise, 
“that our city is good and strong, that our Lord 
will not fail tosuccour usin our great necessities, 
and that rather than commit the baseness de- 
manded of us, we would eat our own children.” 
Nevertheless, there was no heart so hold as not 
to tremble, when the pilgrims were encamped 
under their walls; and so great was the assem- 
blage both of tents and pavillions, that it appear- 
ed as if all-the world wes collected there ; at 
which those of the city began to be greatly aston- 
ished, for they thought they were only fables, 
what their bishop had come to tell them, and 
advise them.” The citizens of Beziérs, though 
astonished, were not discouraged ; whilst their 
enemies were still occupied in tracing their camp, 
they made a sally,and attacked them at unawares. 
But the crusaders were still more terrible, eom- 
pared with the inhabitants of the soyth, by their 
fanaticism and boldness, than by their numbers. 
The infantry alone sufficed to rfpulse the citi- 
zens with great loss. At thisinstqnt, all the bat- 
talions of the besiegers, preeipitating themselves 
upon them at the same tine, pursued them so 
eagerly that they entered the gates with them, 
and fouud themselves masters of the city before 
they had even formed their plan of attack. The 
knights, learning that they had triumphed with- 
out fighting, inquired of the legate, Arnold Amal- 
ric, Abbot of Citeaux, how they should distin- 
guish the Catholics frum the heretics, who made 
them this much-celebrated reply, “ them all ; 
the Lord will know well those who are his.” 

The siege of Lavaur. 





[From the Loudon Literary Gazetic.] 
HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES 


Against the Albigeases, in the Thirteenth Century, fromthe French 
* os. L. Gimonde de Siswondi ; with an Intvoduc tory Enay by 
e Translator. 


To the philosopher, to the historian, to all who 
delight in tracing the workings of intellectual 
progress to its source, it must ever be matter of 
asting regret that our knowledge of the Albi- 
genses should be confined to the history of their 
extermination. The earliest of the reformers,.— 
the first with reason to observe, and courage to 
break, the absurd bonds of a superstition as dark 
and ag universal as niglit,—it were a study as 
curious as useful to investigate and be able to 
discern the pathe of their morning. The few 
make the many ; and pdwerfuland original must 
have been those minds which, in an age so bar- 
barous and also so shackled, dured to think for 
themselves, and still more, to act upon those 
thoughts. Yet, in this brief page of melancholy 
annals, no feading.charactera belonging to the 
sect appear ; uo mun of that eommanding intel- 
ligence which sways the enthusiasm it kindies, 
has left a name of inspiration to the future patri- 
ot or the martyr: the very memery of such, and 
such there surely must have been, has been 
washed away in blood. Ruymong sees ty have 
been staunch, and to have believed in the very 
doctrinés against which he was forced to con- 
tend, more from political interest than aught like 
religious feeling, which, in his own case, was 
certainly opposed to those he protected ; even 
more spirited son secs never to 
have quite shaken off the yoke of the Catholic 
creed: at least half the multitudes who perished 
were as much the martyrs of chance as of falth ; 
and none of the Citics or great Barons rose in 
opposition till forced by political motives. Still 
it answered the purpose of the ambitious and 
able jepes who in succession ruled the Church 
of Romie. The crnsades were the great engines 
of their power ; these kept the minds of men in 
continued ferment, and nothing can be blindly 
guided like enthusiasm ; these brought the greut- 
er part of Europe’s revenue umier the church’s 
immediate direction and gift, and turued the 
martial spirit of the age into the channel of its 
will. So long, therefore, as the fever of crusading 
(aud it mattered hittle whether against crescent 
or eruss) could be sept up, the authority of Rome 
was in safety, ‘ 

M. Sismondi has done his utmost, but still 
there is a want of material: we should like to 
know more of the back ground in a picture 
whose foremost colonrs are so vivid and fearful : 
however, it were ungrateful to quarrel with an 
excellent part because the whole is unattainable ; 
and we must say that the present work is one 
replete with interest—it is a study for the his- 
torinn, a field for the poet, and whut it was fur 
the romance writer, poor Maturin has alread 
Snely developed. The following extract will 
shew forcibly the spirit of the times. 

“ Simon de Moutfort, who had assembled his 
troops at Saverdun, in the countship of Foix, 
had with him about a thousand knights, or ser- 
jeants at arms. These might be regarded as the 
flower of French knighthood ; they were men 
enveloped in iron ; and theic bodies seemed as 
iren as their armour. Amongst them was dis- 
tinguished Wilfian des Barres, uterine brother 
of Montfort, the ancient rival of Richard Cour- 
de-lion, and the most renowncd of all the war- 
riors of France. “Many others, without equal- 
ling hiw in reputation, did not yield to him 
cither in strength or courage. Amongst them 
all, not a heart could be fuund susceptible of ter- 
ror, or accessible to pity. Equally inspired by 
fanaticism and the love of war, they believed that 
the sure way to salvation was through the field 
of carnage. Seven bishops who followed the 
army had blessed their standards and their arms, 
and would be engaged in prayer for them whilst 
they were attacking the heretics. Thus did they 
advance, indifferent whether to victory or martyr- 
dom, certain that either would issue in the re- 
ward which the hand of God himself bad destin- 
ed for them. Simonde Montfort, passing the 
Garonne at their head, entered, without any ob- 
stacle, intu the town of Muret, and prepared for 
battle on the following day, the 12th of Septem- 
ber. Thecavalry at that time formed the only 
furce of armies. A warrior, entirely covered 
with iron as well as his horse, overturning the 
infantry, piercing them with his heavy lance, or 
cutting them duwa with his sabre, had nothing 
to fear from the miserable —æ—— iu 
every part to his blows, scarcely with a 
wretched sword, and who had neither been ex- 
ercised to discipline ordanger. Nevertheless, it 
was the custom to summon these algo to the ar- 
mies, either that they might labour at the sieges, 
or that they might despatch the vanquished after 
a defeat. Simon de Montfort had assembled the 
militia of the cities which were subject to him ; 


“Simon de Mantfort 


war had made iv that age. 
served io the Holy Land, and there were in bis 
camp a grent number of knights who had com- 
bated against the Turks and the Greeks, and 
who ha 
the attack and defence of fortified placea. He 
employed, therefore, to overthrow the walle, in- 
genious machines, whose introduction was quite 
recent amongst 
yet nnkoown tothe inkalitants of the Pyrennees. 
The most fearful was that which was called the 
Cat. A movenbhle wooden tower, strongly con- 


sieged. When it was entirely covered with 
sheep-skins with the fur outwards, to guard it 
from fire, and provided with soldiers at its open- 
ings, and on the plutforns at its summit, it was 
moved on rollers tothe foot of the wall, 
side then opened, and an immense beam, armed 


shook the wall by reiterated strokes, after the 


into. it by subterranean 





the day. 


Raymond, on his part, had caused the levies of 


of the carnage, the historians of the church af-. 


had profited by all the progress which the art of 
i He had himself 


in the East, acquired the knowledge of 
the Latins, and which. were as 


structed, was buiit put of the reach of the be- | wife. 


Is r 
with iron hooks, projected like the paw of 2 cat, 


the mines with flame and smoke, and thereby 
prevented the inhabitants from pecsing lose 
them. The ditches were then speedi 3 
the Cat was pushed to the foot of the wall; and 
its terrible paw began to and enlarge the 
breach. On the of ing of the buly 
cross, the third of May, 1211, j 
the breach to be practicable. The 
pre for the assault. The bichepe, the abbot 
of Courdieu, who exercised the functions of vice- 
legate, and all the priests clothed with their pon- 
tificial *—* giving — —— the joy of 
secing the carnage begin, sang ymn Vent 
Creator. The knights mounted thebreech. Re- 
sistance wes impossible; aud the only care of 
Simon de Montfort was to prevent the crusaders 
from instantly falling upcn the inhabitants, and to 
beseech them rathay to make prisonera, that the 
priests of the living God might not be deprived 
of their promised joy:. “ Very soon,” cupsinucs 
the of Vaux-Cernay, “they dragged out 
of the castle Aimery, lord of Montreal, and 
other knights to the number of . The 
noble count immedinely urdered them to be 
hanged upon the gallows ; but, es soon as Aim- 
ery, the stoutest among them, was han the 
gallows fell ; for, in their great haste, they had 
not well fixed it in the earth. The count, seeing 
that this would produce great delay, ordered the 
teat to be massacred ; and the pilgrims, 
the order with the greatest avidity, very soon 
massacred thein all upon the Bn ly of 
the castle, who was sister of Aimery, and an 
execrable heretic, was, by the count’s. order; 
thrown into a pit, whiel was filled up with . 
stones; afterwards, our pilgrims collected 
innumerable heretics that the castle 4 
and burned them alive with the utmost joy.” Open 
hostilities: hnd not yet eommenced between 
Simon de Moutturt and the Count of Tow 
but they followed immediately-on the teking 
Lavaur. The refusal to send provisions ta the 
besiegers might serve as a pretext, but none 
was wanted for attacking thoae who were ex- 
communicated. The castle of Montjoyre was 
the first place, immediately belonging to the 
Count of Toulouse, hefore which the crusaders 
presented themselves ; and being it 
wus burned and raaed from top to bottom by the 
soldiers of the ehusch. The cantie of Cassero ° 
afforded them more satisfietion, as. it furnisied. 
human victims for their sacrificeg.c It was sur- 
rendered on capitulation; and the me sei: 
ing nearly sixty heretics burned them with infinite 
jcy. This is always the phrase employed by the 
monk, who was the witness and panegyrist of 
the crusade.” 
One instance of the manner in which their 
polemical disputes were carried on, will, we 
thiuk, be sufficient. 
“In a dispute between the Bishop of Osma 
and son:= heretics of Verfeuil, he asked them 
how they should understand, the name Son of 
ra *8 Jesus sede gives —— a 
ohn, and in particular this passage of St. John, 
iii. 13. “Also no one hath secended op inte 
heaven, but he who descended from heavet; 
thatis the Son of 
answered, that Jesus acknowledged bimself as 
the son of » inan who was in heaven. “ Bug,” © 
mar the bishop, “ the Lord has said in Jeaiah, 
‘the heaven is my throne and the earth is my 
footstool.’ The legs of that. man who is in 
the heaven must then he as long.us the distance 
which separates the heavens from the earth.” 
“ Without doubt,” they replied. “The good 
God curse you !” said the holy bishop, “ stupid - 
heretics as you are. 1 thouglt you had more. 
subtilty than that.’ * 
We mustnot forget to give the translator the 
praise so justly his due; his task is well and 
faithfully executed ; and as a whole, thé volume 
incrits a standard place in every library, 


s< 
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{From the same.] 
LE. MENAGE PARISIEN. 

Momicer ot Madame, 
Monsieur said the chimney clock was too slow. 
Madame was of hie opinion ;. besides, che had a 
dreadful head · ach, and wanted repose. 
—— — 558 leave of Madawe with a tender 

188. ‘ oa ney 

Madane answered by one still more tender. 
Monsieur retired to his chamber, and called La- 
fleur, who lighted him dows the private stair- 
case. : a3 ; 
Madame opened the little dees of her 
and some one ly came in :-—it wae net ber 


Monsieur went aloug the Boulevard, and knocked’ 
softly at an hotel in the Ree Tailbout: be was let 
ia mysteriously. Some one spoke to him :—Heavens ! 
how sweet was the voice ! 

Madame spoke also. Some one answered; bat so 
low—so low that one could hear nothing. 

Monsieur complained of his wife's tenderness ; he 
said it was quite treablesome to bia. 

Madame vowed that nothing was so able 
as thé love of a person coe is condemned to with 
gol d to speaks 

ur ceased to e 

Madame was silent. 

Monsieur pzonoonced the word adieu: Laefeur 
was in waiting, and lighted him wp the back stais- 
mg Pen eg —— 5 * 

adame wept from memory ; seen 
the door of the hotel closed, and shut out a person 
unknown, muffled ap in a cloak. - 

Monsieur rose, and, tormented by a fa- 
quictude, went to his wife’s soom te. i ber 
health, and if the headach was gose 

Madame had slept but little. 


easiness. 
Madame’s eyes were red—the remains of the 


——2 knowing look at —— 
Monclecrs since then, le qolte bappy with bie 


Madame assures every one that there is no huchbead 
more faithfa} than Monsieur. 

May Monsieur and Madame always enjoy the same 
good opiniocs of each ether ! 





manner of the ancient battering ram, and tore | by = 
out, and pulled down, the stones which it bad. 
—— ——— ———— lad constructed a 
Car, but wi itcbes of Lavaur prevent ’ 
him from bringing it near cnough to the walls. | of 2 seel-bex, 
The crusaders, under the orders of Montfort, 5 
labored unceasingly to fill up the diteh, whilst 
the inhabitants of Lavaur, who could descend 
* cleared awny 
each night all that liad been thrown in during 
At last Montfort succeeded in filling 
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who iain: heaven.” ‘They. 


Monsieur’s countenance was fallen ; it was um — 
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‘CORMRSPORDENCE OF A YANKEE Ht EUROPE. 
{the annexed siticle, end those which may hereafter follow it wnder 
the same Uile, “ere written by © young map, who ich this 
place ahout three months cince, intending to pass a year ia 
Kasope, partly for the bench of his health, sed in part for 
the purpose of gaining such information ss may be useful to him 


in the professiva for which he is designed. He Veft bebind him a 


jourmal, for publication. Neither the writer nor the editor would 
wish .to impose these letters upon the public ws the proftuctions of 
philosophy, nor of ripe scholarship, wer yet ‘of precocious 


novelty é 
© Geeety”—it is hoped that the prupored: publication will not draw 
Grath the censare of those te whise age agg experience the scenes 
he describes re familier, and that the wise, if they fruwn on the 
partiality of the futher, may smile on the well-meaning awhitivn of 
the gon.)} v 
“ Rosalind. Montivur Traveller: Look you lisp, and 
wear strange suite ; all the benefits of your own country; be 
out of love with your astivity——or I will scarce think you have 
swam in 2 Gundole.”—Shakapeare. 
Anawat. We have tried in-vain to recollect 
the strange emotions we experienced on first 


setting foot on English land. “But, after this 


lapse of time, baving seep so mueh of the curious | Phillipe, of the present Duke of York, in his robes 


and wonderful, it is almost impossible. We 
have an indistinct remembrance of a feeling of 
‘exuiltation, at being able, no matter at what 
sacrifices of feeling, time, and expence, to tread 
iu safety and security that ground from which 
our forefethers were driven, wretched and for- 
saken, to seek ahome of liberty and freedom of 


F — conscience, on an unknown, but more friendly 


‘* sbore. There was a feeling of sadness, too, 


‘©@ame across us, as we thought of home, and as 

* we separated from our felluw. passengers and 
ship. While with them, there was still a con- 

- necting link with our home, and while on board 
the ship.we were not, to appearances, so far 
from it. But, now the charm was broken ; there 
was the whole of « vast Ocean rolling between 
us and ourtrienda, and we were now setting foot 
on a foreign lend, to the manners and customs 
of which we were strangers. 

Liverrooz. What first struci: us as worthy of 
Motice on our arrival at this port, was the vast 
forests of masts which appeared as we approach- 
ed the city, to be skirting the harbour. And 
mext we could not but nozice the different ap- 
pearance of their dark and dirty looking houses, 


in comparison with our own. ; 

: “ Now aumerous now her t buildings rise! 
Where rice poe mat ber crowded navies suey 
be cd ele ales 

The principal docks in Liverpool are six in num- 

‘ver, all forming a striking picture of what man 

can evconrplish with the aid of ingenuity and 

‘wealth. Here were thousands of ships of the 


_ largest size,fiding side by side ina basin fult of 


water, when the tide was at its lowest cbb. We 
spent one whole day in taking a circuit of these 
docks and wondering atthe facilities with which 
the merchants carried on their business. All 
was regularity, and each one appeared to be 
served in his turn, without buetle -or confusion. 
There appeared to be hardly room enongh for 
‘the vessels to ride in the basin, without leaning 
upon each other, and yet they found means to 
pass and .repass without injury, to come in and 


go out. .The warehouses exhibited another 
avoniler.in:their-extem-and height.. But to those 
avho have been in Liverpool it is needless to de- 
ecribe them, and to those who have not, no de- 
scription in our power to give, will be satisfac- 


tory. 


‘We were tokl that wealth and industry bad 
heen cmployedto a great extent, in embellish- 
ding this town with beautiful buildings. But we 
were sadly disappointed in our expectations. 
* “There are many public buildings, affording an 

<evidence of good taste in the execution, but they 

"ware mostly crowded into corners where uo oue 

would be likely to look for them, and are so com- 


pletely covercd with smoke as tu spoil all of o- 
riginal Leauty they mightever have posecssed. 
There is beautiful building nnd square near the 
businesa part of the town, called the Exchange 
Buiidings, and in front of this stands the Town 
Haii, which is a large pile, built in a simple style 
of-Grecinn Architecture. The basement of this 
latte: huilding is rough, and supporte a range of 
Corinthian columns and pilasters, between 
whith are Windows With ciscular beads support- 
ed by small Corinthian pilasters. In front isa 
dandscome portice in the same style, and the 
~wiidle forms. neat building. On the top of the 
dome in a sitting posture is a ‘large figure of 
Britannia. Jum below this figure on the dome 
is a circular gallery much frequented by strang- 
‘ers on account of the proepect it affurds of the 
towa. The Exchange is built with piazzas fer the 
accommodation of the merchants during the wet 
weather, and along the sides of these piazzas 
are various public offices and counting rooms. 
Tlie dimensions of this building are very large, 
and it is snid to be one ef the finest specimens of 
“Grecian Architecture, of the size, ever erected in 
his, or avy qther country, for commercial pur- 
poses. 
‘We wished to be gratified with a view of the 

: interior ofthe Town Hall, which waseeil to be 
svery sptendidly ited up, aml the fee of half s 
-Crown-tothe waiting woman procured us that 
eprivilege. Thebasement story contains a spa- 
cious kitchen and the apprepriate offices. The 
. ground floor is divided into various public offices. 
“The second and principal story is fitted uꝑ as a 
~suit of rooms, communicating with each other, 
compesing a dining room, two ball roéms, a 
_sstoon and two.drawing rooms. We were con- 
ducted up the baek stairs inte the dbanquetting 












feasts his jes. 
mented, —— — arched, : and the sides are 
enriched with pilasters made to represent mar- 
Lie, the imitation of which is eo perfect as to be 
very deceptive. The pilasters are surmounted 
with capitals of the Corinthian order, executed 
in plaster. Tho tables in this room ere of the 
finest mahogany, highly polished and finished— 
and the massy doors made of the same material, 
opening into the drawing room, drew forth our 
unqualified admiration. The twodrawing rooms 
are furnished exhctly alike, the walls being of a 
delicate flesh colour, to correspond with the 
saloon which is in the centre. Inthe drawing 
rooms, we noticed large tables uuder the glasses, 
of mahogany and English white onk elegantly 
finished. The saloon opens into the two drawing 
rooms, and to the grand staircase, or principal 
entrance. Itcdntains four full length paintings 
in large gilt frames, which fill all the space of two 
sides of the room. The first is a painting by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, of the Iate King, George 
the third ; on the left ofthe father, stands a poor 
painting, by Hopner, of the son, while Prince of 
Wales, and opposite to him, is one of the present 
Duke of Clarence, by Shee—the fourth, and oy 
far the best, both for colouring and finish, is by 


of state, with two pages in the back ground. Of 
the likenesses, we were not, of course, able to 
judge, as we had never seen the distinguished 
originals. From the saloon we passed through 
doors corresponding iu size and execution, with 
those of the dining room, into the smaller, and 
from that to the large dancing lial! ; this is said 
to be the largest dancing .rvom in Europe, the 
top of which is not supported by pillars ; it is 
forty feet high, and lighted by seventy-two gas 
burngre, appended to three superb glass chaniel- 
iers. The ceiling and sides of ali these rooms 
are similarly finished to the dining room. The 
inside of the dome which surmounts the build- 
ing when viewed from the top of the staircase 
presents a beautiful appearance; it is made to 
represent the finest stone, and the whole is light- 
ed by spacious lateral lights, which deprive it of 
that gloomy appearance so common to the eupo- 
las of large buildings. 


Dronama. I was induced to visit the Diorama, 
to while away an idle half hour. 1 was conduct- 
ed by a guide through a dark passage to a 
gallery, from the top of which was susperded a 
tlark lantern, putting me in mind of the stories I 
had read of Genii and Fuiries. It was so dark 
that l could not vee the guide, whose hand I kept 
hold of in order that I might reach our destina- 
tion insafety. . He seated me immediately under 
the lanthern and, presto, he vau.® ed, leaving me 
to discover the wonders of the Diorama in sol- 
tude, in silence, and in. darkness. As my eyes 
became accustomed to the shade, [ first discov- 
ered a female figure dressed in white, standing 


oceasionally twinkled. ‘The whole ofthe scene 
became by degrees lighter, and disclosed to the 
wondering eye a noble and magnificent ruin. 
It was the ruin of the interior of the chapel of 
Holyrood House, in Edinburgh, by night. Above, 
the stars in all their beauty were: brightening 
the firmament, and like those in the real heavens, 
the longer they were looked upon the more 
numerous they became. After a while there 
wasa stream of light through the left hand aisle 
and another through the back window. A small 
cloud, which at first appeared a shadow became 
tinged with « soft, mellow light, indicating the 
rising of the full weon. As the moon arose, 
gradually, new portions of the Chapel were ex- 
hibited ; the moss covered and dilapidated wall, 
the demolished altar, and the broken window, 
with the once ‘paved floor, the stones of which 
were. ii many places taken up, all showirg so 
clearly a venerablechapel, that 1 was not easily 
satisfied of its being a picture on a flat surface. 
The shadow of the female, which had been 
taken fur the gigantic figure of 2 man watching 
behind her,wae now rendered clearer to the view 
and proved in the light of the moon, as it had 
arisen, aad was giving inspiration to the scene, 
to be nothing more thar a shadow. All the 
picture wanted, to render the illueion complete, 
was a little animation in the female.- So much 
for the ingenuity of modern artists. What, 
thought J, would Rembrant, Rubers, or Vandyke 
have said to see this addition of mechanics to a 
paiuting, and rendering it by that means, still 
more illusive than the magic of their pencils, 
was uble to do. came away swith reluctance, and 
was astonished to find that I had spent near two 
hours inv the Gallery. 


Liverroon. Tueatre. The first. evening in 


Liverpool, was spent at the Theatre, and it- was 
a gratifying circumstance, that the play selected 





* John Bull.” I attended three evenings at this 


—— — — 


The ceiling-is richly eena- | 


fer representation happened to be Coleman’s | 

















ory, antl gives his advice to Egerton, ht 
afuilure. There were some spirited! scenes 
in Rob Roy, particularly, that with Major Gal- 
braith and the soldiers. Master Burke, is a child 
not more than three feet high, and, as you may 
judge, he spoilt Dennis Brulgruddery, although, 
looked upot as the performance of a child not 
more than ten or twelve years of age, it exhibit- 
ed talent in the pupil, and extraordinary care in 
his instructers. The only thing he did well, was 
the playing first-violin and leading the orchestra 
in the celebrated overture to the “ Caliph of Bag- 
dad.” Le stuod on the stage, and performed his 
part of the overture in very good time, and with 
considerable effect. His singing was tolerable — 
for a child’s, very good. But he is hy no means 
fit fur such heavy parts as the “ laudlord of the 
Red Cow,” except to turn it into ridicule. 
Of the regular company, Ican but speak in 
terms of gencral approbation. All the minor 
eharacters ably supported their parts and there 
was evidently gond judgement tn the managers, 
in selecting such persons to fill the characters as 
were fitted for them by figure and talent, except 
in the instance of Master Burke, above alluded 
to. Allthe performers, both male and female, 
are singers and most of them with good voices 
There was an attention shown to the proper 
dresses, too, which looked like judicious manage- 
ment in somebody. 


three rows of boxes, the contre of the third 
being called the gallery. There is a saloon for 
each ticr, fitted uj» with sofas, chaire, &c. The 
boxes are supported by small iron pillars, which 
obstruct the sight very little, and the front of 


ient part of the house, and was well filled, while 
the rest ofthe house exhibited a‘ beggarly acceunt 
of empty boxes’; in the boxes there were upon 
an average about five females and twice as many 
males, cach of the three nights. The drop scene 
is the only part of the scenery above imedigcrity, 
the rest being quite ordinary. 3 

Exeuisa Stace Coacnes. Every body has 
rode ina Stage Coach. But we Americans have 
never seen any thing iu cur own land, like the 
Stage Coaches of thiy country ;—with a “ licence 
to carry four inside and twelve out,” ag almost 
all, except the “ Royal Mail,” express on their 
sides. Jt isthe law in England that every coach 
shall have the nanic of the proprietors and the 
houses where it stops on the road, painted on ‘a 
conspicuous part of its body. This accounts for 
the great number of signs exhibited on the out- 
side ; such as “ John Petere—Swan with two 


only allowed to carry four passengers inside and 
three out, besides she driver and guard. The 
coachmen amt: guard are to all appearances 


at her devotions beforea lamp, the lightof which {| much more of géwtlemen than some of their pas- 


schgers ; the former is grand ditector, umd the 
driver has nothing to du except to hold the reins ; 
he stops or gues forward at the word given by the 
guard, and when his stage is completed, he pojs 
his head in at the coach déor with his “ Please 
to remember the coachman, gentlemen,” with as 
much sang froid as if he were asking the time 
of day. The guard is a much more. consequen- 
tial personage, although he acts as footman, 


any unlucky teamsters happen to stop the rond, 
and sings out “hii,” when any little ragged 
urchin is in a chance of being run over, with all 
the importance ofa man who knows he must be 
obeyed ; he, too, asks for his shilling with a sort 


be without, as with it, and yet if any poor travel- 
ler pays too little, or muyhap, none at all, he 


something more. The guards are frequently 
good musicians, and on the road from Liverpool! 
to Birmingham, we were entertained with all the 
popular airs of “ Der Frieschutz,” and many 
others from the guari’s bugle. 


[left Liverpool at five o'clock on a beautiful 
moruing, and, as most strangers do, rode on the 
top, fur the purpose of viewing the country. I 
was closely wedged in between a fat buxom wo- 
man about thirty, and a large gentleman in blue 
cloak atid spectacles, and thought it a good op- 
portunity to glean some knowledge of their 
ebaracters. But after an ineffectual attempt to 
win the female to a conversation on some subject, 
T turned in disappointment, to the personage on 
the right, who had employed half the morning on 
Goldsmith’s Greece, ‘and the rest of his time on a 
work written about political economy.’ Thinking 
he must be a literary man, I opened the conver- 
sation with a question about the literature of his 
country ; he looked at me in astonishment ; shut 
up his book ; wiped his spectacles, blew his nose 
and asked me, without answering, what couhtry 





house, and saw the epera of “ Rob Roy,” and 
the play of “ The Man of the World.” At this 
time there. were two stars shedding their light 
over the theatrical world, in the persons of Mr. 
Mackay and Master Burke. But the Liverpool 
public are not a pluy-going public, or, like their 
tfrien¢s “in town,” they were determined no 
longer to encourage the “Star system,” fur the 
house was poorly attended each time. Mr. 
Mackay confines his line of acting principally 





Baillie Nicol Jarvie. His style, however, though 





room, where the Chief Magistrate“eccasionally 


to Scotch characters, and is very celebrated as 


different from that I had been accustomed to see, 
is very clever. , He talks broad, Scotch, which 
adds not a little to many of his scencs. His Job. 
Thornberry was not so good as has been often 
seen o: the Boston stage. His Sir Pertinar Mac 
Sycophant, was a good piece of acting, but in the 
best scene of the play, where Sir Pertinar relates 


I was from ;—this was a true yankee way of pre- 
! ceeding, and after being informed, be thanked 
; me for my politeness, and began to expatiate up- 
ion slavery. He was one of those to wkom tutk- 
: ing would neverdo any good, so long as ove con- 
tinued of a different opinion from him; he was 
book-read, and formed his opinions of America, 
not from late, but early and interested accounts 
of it, written by those who were ignorant, end 
whose object it was to make us appear much 
worse than we actually were. He was a stub- 
born fellow, and not feeling any disposition to 
enter into a controversy with one who would 
not be couvinced, I turned again to the female, 
who heing softened by my defeat with the Phi- 
lauthropist, or having altered her opinion of my 
character, was disposed to relert a little of her 
stiffness, antl by the time we stopped to break- 


NEW-ENULAND GALAXY. 


The Liverpool Theatre appeared to be about {Complaint of the poor state of the coffee. 
the size of the Boston Theatre, and contains | 


thein is tastefully set off with gilt ornaments on able ns to'slight her advice and pay the’ regular 
a green ground. The pit is the most conven- ; three pence, to the young girl who was waiting to 


necks— Woolwich,” Sc. &c. The Royal Mail is 


guide, guard, aud waiter ; he blows his bugle if 


of impudent swagger as if he had about as lief 


lingers at the door as though he was expecting 








_— — —- 
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| Ax Execisn Inx axo Baraxrast. I almost 
‘despair of giving a fairidea of an English Inn. 
There are not, as in Now-Bnglandy a parce! of 
idle and lazy fellows standing round the door, to 
make remarks on the passengers, or to gratify 
their own curiosity, but their place is supplied 
with a sufficient number of accommodating 
porters, who are a little too ready to carry your 
trank into the house, for which they will be glad 
to receive asixpence. We alighted about ten 
o’elock, in u narrow, dirty strect, in a town in- 
habited principally by “ Operatives,” (as the 
laboring mechanics of England are at this day 
fashionably called,) and at the door of a low mis- 
erable looking house, the roof covered with tiles, 
and the walls covered with signa, the purport of 
many of which I was at some lose to conjecture. 
We were ushered into 2 small parlour where a 
table was set fur sixteen persons, that being the 
number the conch wus allowed to carry, and we 
all sat duwn, men and women, most of them, too, 
without so much as taking offan outer garment, 
and began to make the most of five minutes, said 
to be allowed for breakfast. Each one carved 
such part of the cold joint as he liked, agd then 
passed it along to his neighbor, thus moving the 
dish round the table from leh to right. Break- 
fast was soon over, and when the bill-was to be 
settled, many a wry mouth was made at the 
enormous charge of two shillings, and mana 
My- 
friend in petticoats, who seemed to have taken 
me under her special protection, whispered in 
my ear that we “ must not give the waiter more 
i than fo pence, fur we were no trouble to her at 
| all, at cue end of the tabie.” Poor soul, she 
| looked quite hard when she saw me so unreason- 





, receive it. “AN things being finished at the 
, © Bull’s Horns Inn,” we again mounted into our 
seats and set off for Girmingham, with a fresh 
‘team of horses. F tried a long tine to guess, 
| as, being a Yankee, I had an undoubted right to 
| do, the meaning of “Whitbread & Co.’s Entire,” 
As expressed on one of the signs of the Inn, but 1 
could not, and was obliged to acknowledge my 
ignorance, -and ask my fellow passenger.” In 
answer she. told a long stury about brewing and 
; mixing, and entered a long complaint, against 
the abominable practice, as she called it, of put- 
ting water in ale or porter, and selling it for 
“ Entire”; I listened with great patience, and in 
the end was alinostas much enlightened as when | 
she began. However, I supposed it meaut j 
Whitbread’s unadulterated liquors, and whether 
right or not, she had given me no infornmtion. 
J. H. B. 





—! 

A JOURNEY TO WASHINGTON. 

{A friend whe lately left the city on a tour to the Seuth, has favored us 
with a letter from the capital of the Cuited States, with peritssion to 
use it as to ourself may scem gond. A; he fe}l in with rare company 
on his way which be deseribes with characteristic fidclity, and gives 

, some account of our sister cities, Philadelphia and Baltimore, which 
to many of our readers will be novel and agwusing, we shall, in the 


exercise of our “sovereign sway aud masterdom,” give them (Se 
whole of his letier.] 4 








Pe Washington, Dee. 12, 1826. 

nh Dear Str,—fieft New-York on the Gth for the 
South. The weather was fine for the season; a 
little ice had collected in the- Raritan river, but 
not sufficient to retard our progress ia any per- 
ceptible degree. We took the steam boat.at noon, 
and arrived-at Brunswick at five o’clock in the 
q evening, and of course we saw but little of that 

city. The bridgeat a distauce of halfa mile from 
our Janding place had quite a picturesque appear- 
ance in the twilight, and made us clesirous of see- 
ing it by full day light ; but a steam-boat travel- 
ler cnnnot always have an opportunity of exam- 
ining all he would be happy to sec. At a little 
past nine we reached Trenton, a place distin- 
guished for one of our most succegsful battics in 
the revolutionary conflict ; of thia city also, f only 
hada moonlight view, for at six in the morning 
we embarked on hoard the steam- bont for Phila- 
delphia, which we reached at ten, Here I spent 
the day, having taken ap my quarters at the Old 
Bingham Mansion House, now kept by Colonel 
Bayley. itisa quiet, gentlemanly cstablishment ; 
the table excellent, and the servants assiduous 
and civil. I was too much engaged in husiness 


er were going on. 


writer. 
W - » whose urbanity and col 


we tcok the steam-boat for Baltimore. 


the cabin as soon as possible. 
he is quiet. 
undertone. 
hat with the retreating crown, light 


marks of genius about it. 


ted. 


feet in the mud several times in the ni 








fast. wc were on quite friendly terms. 
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less, but Mr. Randolph did notstie. “Ta the more 
ing early he set. out for Washington, * X 
first half hour *Mr, B. was on board, every one 
was gazing at him,—even the tadiepteoked as. 
kance froin their cabin to see the man: 
but the wonder soon ceased, ald he thea exehed 
no more attention thin any other man,—ao all 
strange things pass onay ;—but if the tuight . 
Cesar is vow only named to illustrate the 6 
tainty of one’s death—“ dead as Jutius Casey” 
or Macedonia’s Madman and the Steede are only 
used to paint a moral or adorn a tale, surely John 
Randolph of Roanoke ought to be satisfied hy ex- 
citing an half hour's curiosity. TI have been thus 
particular in my description of Mr. Randolph, 
vot from any adinization of his genius, or par. 
tialisy to his political sentiments, but simply that 
our Jriends might have a just idea of his appear. 
ance, us he has attracted so much attention on 
both sides cf the Atlantic.” He tock his seat in 
the ‘Senate yesterday. 
Ons Saturday moguing we reached Bultimere, 
and T put upat Barnum’s Hotel, which is deeid- 
edly the most convenient house for the accome- 
dation of travelers Lever saw. Jt was planned 
by Mr. Baruumatone. It measures one hundred 
and twenty feet on one street and two hundred 


ou another, The building contains two houdred 


rooins trom which there are-to be bells, and of 
course there are many which are not to be bell- 
ed. The beds are exvellent, the servants atten- 
tive, and the table I think as good as that of our 
fiiend, Col. Hamitton’s of the Exchange, which 
is aaying sufficient for it tosutiefy any one. At 
isis house I met several Bostoniaus who wero . 
cktremely attentive to me, 
thall notsoon forget. Mason the artist is here, 
apd hus sketched several fite heads which he is 
finishing up with bis usual care and attention. 
Me is passionately fond of his. art, and with bis 
talents and pains-tuking will not fail of gaining u 
lugh reputition among the professors of this de- 
lightful art. Ife has the least jealousy, in fact, 
tle most magnanimity, of any one of the profes- 
sion I have ever met with ; for often, among the 
claverest there is a little envy lurking to distur! 
the. —— the light and shades of their dis- 
positions. This ie an evil that genius is fre- 
queptly heir tu. . 

e public buildings and worksof architects: - 
ral taste are certainly numerous in this city, but 
singwiar as it may scem, there is no stranger's 
guid; no history of the place to be foundin any 
bookeller’s shop. In truth, I understand these 
never Las been any thing of the kind published ; 
the politeness, however, of the intelligent people 
make up for this deficiency, and a stranger, with 
any claims, is shown whatever is worth seeing ; 
and there are many things worthy of observation. 
I assure you. 

The battle monument which is ereetéd in the 
square hear the Hotel is a piece of exquisite work- 
mansisip. Itis of the Mausoleum style, and about 
forty-five feet in height. A monument or ceme- 
tery of about fifteen feet sqiare resta-on a.base of. , 
thirty five feet square, and on the former wepl- 
umn of about six fect in diameter, surmounted by 
a figure which seems to represent rather the fe 


and their courtesy I 


nius of the city than the goddess ef liberty— 
figure, tall it what you will, isin good taste. Tho 
four corners of the Mausoleum, at about twenty- 
five feet from the ground, ore ornamented with 
four griffins, with eagle’s wingsand heads, lion’s- 
claws, und full options reason giving the idea of 
great ower. This fabled monster has no arciie- 
type i@ nature, but sprang from the ereative 
power of genius and’ has long held his place in the 
creaticms of fancy. The names of those who fell 
in Satthe at the attack on Baltimore are chiseled 
on theanonument in different parts. This work,’ 
it ia said, cost somnething more than one hundred 
ond fifty thousand dollars. The plan. was God- 
frey’s, the seulptor was Cappelene, who is now in. 
the city. The effeet of this monument is equal 
if not superior to the one erected to the memory 
of Nelson in the eity of Montreal, which has boca. 
mueh adsnired by travellers. ‘The court house ie 
a handsome, capacivus edifice, but it was still, 
around it and in it,as.a quaker meeting. The 
Atheneum is a fine building, and the reading 
room is in gaod taste. A considersble number 
books are collected, but as yet the whole of 
the literati iy not in the establishment: arts 
in this city wre probably in advance of teteers, 


while with ua in Boston letters are greatly od- = ° 


vance of the arts. They are sisters, howevet, 


congenial feelings and cannot reside long in 
place but in friendship and equality. vi Get. : 
tarian church here is a noble temple of worship, 
and worthy of any city. Last Sunday I heard un 
excellent sermon from Mr. Walker of Chatles- 
town inthis pulpit. His subject was the charac- 
ter of St. Paul, which one would think, however 
noble the theme, furnished nothing of novelty, 
but he cestainly gave it great interest. He is a 
man of talents, and an honor to Massachuéette. 
The eastern people were delighted with bim. 


to look much about the city, but saw sufficient to 
convince me that great improvements had been 
maile since I Jast visited the place, and still great- 
During the short time I was 
in Philadelphia, however, J Lad‘the good fortune 
to see the author of the Olive Branch, who is 
quite a courteous gentleman, as well as _a prolific 
By him {was introduced toR ..... 
uial powers 
are equal to his literary fume. On Friday nocn 
r. Ran- 
dolph was on board the steam-boat; ahd a great 
crowd was aseeinbled at the slip tucateh a ghinpse 
of this singular man; but few, however, were 
gratified with a eight of him, for he retreated to 
Mr. Randolph 
seems in good health. The descriptions we have 
had of hitn are, in some measure, caricatures. 
ile is about five feet cleven inches in height, his 
liinhs are Jong, his bedy short, his head small, 
bis complexion saliow, his hair brown, his eyes 
are grey, Without any particular animation when 
Hie walk is singular, like that of the | * 
lords of the forest, with his feet straight forwarid, 
without the slightest turning out of the toes. He 
kept a profound silence on board excepting a few 
words he addressed to Mr. Livingston, w he 
appeared to know, ani then his voice was ip an 
His «sess was a blue coat and pan- 
taluons, with shoes aud gaiters, a small English 
sur- 
tout with a large eape, and a yellow silk hand- 
kerchief was tied about his neck in a careless 
manner. [fis countenance has not the slightest 
His nose is rather 
stnall, his chin a little extended forward from a 
line perpendicular with his mouth, and the great 
musclesof the cheeks are shrivelled and wrink- 
He retired to his birth early in the evening, 
and althongh directly against his number a lung 
dialogue was held between a Jersey schoolmaster 
and a shrewd Quiker upou the mysteries of 
English granunzr, which was enough to have 
provoked a saint, and fexpected every instant tu 
hear this ircrit~hle wan break out upon them, 
“ yet not a word spake he.” The steam-boat was 
and 


| some were alarmed, and most were a little rest- 
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the contemplation of the craft with us. 
can boast of a purer or a more enlightened 
Masons than can be found in Bostun,but as ꝛe 
ure behind Philadelphia sud Baltimore in their 
taste fur architecture ; and in 
are erecting a i 
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The Masonic Hall deserves same notice. I wish 
a model of this building and the one at Philadel- 


TNoplace 


New-York the esaft 
edifice, which, when fa- 
ished, I have-no doubt will be an honor to the 
The R. C. Cathedral is 2 noble structure, 
of massy stone, and has an air of solemn grand- 
eur in its internal finishings. It is adorned with 
aconsiderable number of fine pai 
of them from the hands of masters. Twe 
pictures attracted my attention. 
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- Over cach fountain is a pavilion of great neat- 


-seen him, and some of his productions, and have 


_ _ the memory of man it has sprung up from uoth- 


_ new born city. We almost realize the fable of a 











. Itis pure and soft and rather pleasant to 
the ae Nia addition to this there are three or 
four fountains of excellent spring water in differ- 
cut paris of the city. Three of them are exhib- 
ited in wells mace about fourteen fect deep from 
the surface of the ground, and into which you 
descend by a flight of stoue steps to a marble 
floor contwining about four hundred square feet. 
Near the |pattom of the well issue several streams, 
through brass pipes of about an inch in diameter ;' 
which streams fall into basins of white marble. 


ness anit beauty, supported by eight Tonic col- 
amns, sixteen — cighteen feet in height. : The 
whole effect is lovely and oriental, conveying a 
refreshing feeling to the heart, even by the sight 
alone. There is a keeper to each fountain, and 
near one of these pavilions is erected a neat 
Gothic Ludge for the domicil of the overseer. 
These embellishments must have cost a consid- 
erable sum of money, but it was most judiciously 
expended. The lofty Washington Monument, 
the pride of Baltimore, is erected on an eminence | 
near the must flourishing part of the city, within | 
a short distance from the Unitarian church and 
the Cathedral, is not yet finished, but will be soon 
as the corporation have now funds on hand for 
that purpose. ‘The site is clevated, and the mass 
of stone rising on this to the hejght of one hun- 
dred and sixty fect, is truly imposing. The base, 
or the first story of the edifice is forty feet square 
and twenty high. The column rises from. this 
appar€atly, but in truth it does not depend upon it 
for support. The column I should think is at the 
lower part of it sixteen feet in diameter and 
twelve or thirteen atthe top. Within twelve feet 
of the highest point of the column there is a piaz- 
zaor gallery around the same, from which there 
is an extensive view of the city and surrounding 
country. On the top of the column there is to be 
placed a colossal statue of the great Father of 
his country. The artist, a-pupil of the immortal 
Canova, is now at his labors uponit. I have 


great confilence in his taste and talents. The 
ascent to the top of this monument is a fatiguing 
journey of two hundred and twenty-eight steps, 
in darkness, but the light which bursts üpon the 
traveller when he has finished his climbing, is 
sufficiently glorious to compensate him tor his 
pains. From the elevation the city casts a cheer- 
ful gleam,—the dark brown woods in the back 
ground make a striking contrast to the freshness 
and beauty of the numerous habitations of man. 
The reflection iz a natural one to every mind ; 
how rapidly has this great city grown ! “Within 


ing. A map now hangiog within the City Ex- 
change, delineated in 1752,.shows that a few 
houses scattered here and there over a great ex- 
tent of territory was. then all of Baltimore, peo- 
pled with only two hundred inhabitants, and now 
there are seventy thousand souls, at least,-in this 


city’s being called into existence by the fiat of 
Neptune or some other god of the mighty deep. 

I shall give you hereafter some account of my 
visit to the venerable Charles Carroll, the only 
surviver of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
gendence. 


LITERARY. te 

The late arrivals from England have brought 
us two more publications intended for those an- 
nual offerings called Christmas and New-Year’s 
Presents. From oneof them, the Literary Souve- 
nir, or Cabinet of Poetry and Remance, edited by 
Aleric A. Watts, we select a little tale written by 
our countryman, Washington Irving; and from 
the other, the .@mulet, or Christian and Literary 
Remembrancer, we take two poetical productions, 
the work of those gifted females, Mrs. Hemans 
and Miss Roberts. 


THE CONTENTED MAN. 

By Washington Irving. . 
lu the garden of the ‘Tuiileries there is a sunny 
corner under the wall of a terrace which fronts the 
south. Along the wall is a range of benches com- 
manding a view of the walks and avenues of the gar- 
den. ‘his genial novk is a place of great resort in 
the latter part of autumn, and in fine days in winter, 
as it seems to retain the flavor of departed summcr. 
On a calm, bright morning it is quite alive with nur- 
sery maids and their playful little charges. Hither 
also resort a number of ancicnt ladies and gentlemen, 
who, with laudable thrift in smal! pleasures and small 
expenses, for which the French are to de noted, come 
here to enjoy sunshine and save firewood. Here may 
often be seen some cavalicr of the old school, when 
the sunbeams have warmed his blood into sometbing 
like a glow, flutte:ing about like a, frost-bitten moth 
thawed before the fire, putting forth a feeble show of 
gallantry among the antiquated dames, aod now and 
then eying the buxom nursery maids with what might 
almost be mistaken for an air of Libertinisin. Among 
ihe habitual frequenters of this place, I had often re- 
marked an oid gentleman, whose dress was decidedly 
anti-revolutioual. Ile wore the three cornered cuck- 
ed hat of the ancien regime ; his hair was frizzed over 
cach car into ailes de pigeon, a style strongly savour- 
ing of Bourbonism; and a gucue stuck out behind, 
ithe Jeyally of which was not to be disputed... His 
dréts, though ancient, had an air of decayed gentili- 
ty ; and_I observed that he took his tuuff out of an 
elegant though old fashioned gold box. He appeared 
to be the most popular man on the walk. He hada 
complimcut for every old lady, he kissed every child, 
and he patted cvery lite dog on the head ; for chil- 
dren and little dogs -are very important members of 
society im Frauce. 1 must observe, however, that he 
“*rcldom kissed a child, without, at the same time, 
pinchieg the nursery-maid’s cheek ; a Frenchman of 
the old school never forgets his devoirs to the sex. 1 
had taken a liking to this oid gentleman. ‘There was 
an habitual expression of benevolence in his face, 
which I have very frequentiy remarked iu these re- 
liques of the politer days of France. ‘The constant in- 
terchange of those thousand little courtesies which 
imperceptibly sweeten life, have a happy effect upon 
the features, and spread a mellow evening charm over 
the wrinkles of old age. Where there is a favorable 
predisposition, cne soon forms q kind of tacit iutimacy 
by often meeting on the same walks. Ouce or twice 
}accommedated him witha bench, after which we 
touched hats on passing each other; at length we got 
so far as tu take a pinch of snuff together out of his 


box, which is an equivalent to eating salt together in 


the Fast ; from that time our acquaintance was es- 
tablished. l now became his frequent companion in 
his merning promenades, and derived much amuse- 
ment from his geod humored remarks on men and 
manners. One moreing, as we were strolling through 
an alley of the Tuillerics, with the autumnal breeze 
whirling the yellow leaves about our path, my com- 
pauion fell into a peculiarly communicative vein, and 
gave Me several] particulars of his history. He had 
once becn wealthy, and possessed of a fine estate in 
che country, and a noble hot: lin Paris ; but the Rev- 
olution, which effected so mauy disastrous 
stripped him of every thing. He was secretly de- 
nounced by bis own steward, during a sanguinary pe- 
riod of the olution, and a number of the bivod- 
hounds of the Convention were sent to arrest him. 
ile received private inteiligence of their approach in 
(ime to effect his escape. He landed in 


with. | 
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larly fortunate in having his head upon his shoulders ; 
several of his ncigi:bors having been guillotined as a 
punishment for being rich. When he reached Lon- 
don he had but a louis in his pocket, and no prospect 
of getting another, He ate a solitary dinner on beef- 
steak, and was almost poisoned by port wine, which 
from its color hc had mistaken for claret. The dingy 
look of the chop-house, and of the little mahogany- 
colored hox in which he ate his dinner, contrasted 
sadly wiih the gay saloons of Paris. Every thing 
looked gloomy and djsheartening. Poverty stared 
him in the face ; he turned over the few shillings he 
had of change ; did not know what was to become of 
him ; and—went to the theatre! He took his scat in the 
pit, listened attentively to a tragedy of which he did 
not understand a word, and which seemed made up 
of fighting, and stabbing, and scene-shifting ; and be- 


to recognize an old friend and neighbor in the very 
act of extorting music from a huge violoncello. As 
soon as the evening’s performance was over, he tapped 
his friend on the shvulder ; they kissed each other on 
each cheek. and the musician took him home, and 
shared his lodgings with him. He had learned music 
as an accomplishment ; by his fricnd’s advice he now 
turned to it asa meun of support. He procured a 
violin, offered himself for the orchestra, was received ; 
and again considered himself one of the most fortu- 
nate men upon carth. Here thercfore he lived for 
many years during the ascendancy of the terrible Na- 
poleon. He found several emigrants living like him- 
self by the exercise of their talents. They asseciated 
together, talked of France and of old times, and en- 
deavored to kcep up a semblance of Parisian life in 
the centre of London. They dined at a miserable 
cheap French restaurateurs in the neighborhvod of 
Leiceeter-equare, where they were served with a cari- 
cature of French cookery. They took their prome- 
nade in St. James’: Park, and endeavored to fancy it 
the Tuilleries ; in short, they made shift to accommo- 


day. Indeed the old gentleman seemed to have noth- 
ing to Say against the English, whom he aſſirmed to be 
braves gens ; and he mingled so mach among them, 
that at the end of twenty years he could speak their 
language almost well enough to be understood. The 
downfall of Napoleon was another epoch in his lifc. 
He had considered himself a fortunate man to make 
his escape pennyless ont of France, and he considered 
himseélf fortunate to be alsie tu return pennyless into 
it. Itistrue that he found his Parisian hotel had 
passed through several hands during the vicissitudes 
of the times, 80 as to be beyond thc reach of recovery ; 
but then he had been noticed benignantly by govern. 
ment, and hdd a pension of several hundred francs, 
upon which, with careful mansgement, he lived in- 
dependently, and, as faras I could judgt, happily. 
As his once splendid hotel was now occupied as a 
hotel garni, he hired a small chamber io the attic ; it 
was but, as he said, clianging his bedroom up two 
pair of stairs—he was still in his own house. Ilis 
room was decorated with pictures of several beauties 
of former times, with whom he professed to have been 
on favorable terms : among them was a favorite opera 
dancer, who had been the admiration of Paris at the 
breaking out of the Revolution. She had been a 
protegee of my friend, and one of the few of his youth- 
ful favorites who had eurvived the lapse of time and 
its various vicissitudes. They had renewed their ac- 
qvaintance, and she now and then visited him; but 
the beautiful Psyche, once the fashion of the day, and 
the idol of the parlcrre, was naw a shrivelled, litUle 
old woman, warped in the back, and with a hooked 
nose. The old gentleman wasa devout attendant 
upon levees: he was most zealons in his loyalty, and 
could not speak of the royal family without a burst of 
enthusiasm ; for he still felt towards them as his com- 
panions in exile. As to his poverty, he made light 
of it, and, indeed, had a -humored way of con- 
soling himself for every cross and privation. If he 
had lost his chateau in the country, he had half a 
‘dozen royal palaces, as it were, at his command. He 
had Versailles and St. Cloud fer his country resorts, 
and the shady alleys of the Tuilleries and the Lux- 
emburg for his towu recreation. Thas all his prome- 
nades and relaxations were magnificent, yet coset 
nothing. Whceu l walk through these fine gardens, 
said he, l have only to fancy myself the owner of them, 
and they are mine. All these gay crowds are my 
visitors ; and 1 defy the grand | himself to dis. 
play a greater variety of beauty. Nay, what is bet- 
ter, I have not the trouble of entertaining them. My 
estate is a perfect Sans Souet, where every one cocs 
as he pleases, and no one troubles the owner. All 
Paris is my theatre, and preseuts me with a continual 
spectacle. Ihave a table spread for me in every 
street, and thousands of waiters ready to fly at my 
bidding. When my servants have waited upon me | 
pay them, discharge them, and there’s an end ; l have 
no fears of their wronging or pilfering me when my 
back is turned. “ Upon the whole, eaid the old gentle- 
man, with a smile of infinite good humor, when | think 
upon the various risks I have run, and the manner in 
which I have escaped them; when I recollect all 
that I have suffered, and consider all that Pat present 
enjoy. J cannot but lonk upon myself ae a map of 
singular good fortune. Such was the brief history of 
this practical philosopher ; and it is a picture of many 
a Frenchman ruined by the Revolution. The French 
appear to have a greater facility than most men in 
accommodating themselves to the reverses of life, and 
of extracting honey out of the biltcr things of this 
world. ‘The first’ shock of calamity is apt to over- 
whelm them ; but when it is once past, their natural 
buoyancy of fecling soon brings them again to the 
sutface. ‘This may be called the result of levity of 
character, but it answers the end of reconciling us te 
misfortune ; and if it be not true philosophy, if is 
something almost as efficacious. Ever since i have 
heard the story of my little Frenchman, l have trea- 
sured it up in my heart ; and I thank my stars I have 
at length found, what I had Jong considered as not to 
be found on earth—a contented man. P.S. There is 
no calculating on human happiness. Since writing 
the foregoing, the !aw of indemnity has beea passed, 
and my friend restored to a great part of his fortune. 
I was absent from Paris at the time, but on my return 
hastened to congratulate him. 1 found him magnifi- 
cently lodged on the first floor of hie Lotel. 1 was 
ushered, by a servant-in livery, through splendid sa- 
loons, to a cabinet richly furuished, where 1 found my 
little Frenchman reclining on a couch. He received 
me with his usual cordiality ; but I saw the gaiely 
and benevolence of his countenance had fied: he bad 
an eye full of care and anxiety. f congratulated him 
on his good fortune. ** Good fortune echoed he; 
* bah! Ebave been plundered of. a princely fortune 
and they give me a pittance as aa indemnity.” Alas! 
1 found my late poor and contented friend one of the 
richest and most mizerable men in Paris. 
rejoicing in the ample competency restored to him,he 
is daily repining at the superfluity withheld. He no 
longcf wanders in happy idleness about Paris,—but 
is a rcpining attcndant in the ante-chatnbers of min- 
iaters. His loyaliy has evaporated with his gaiety ; 
1! he screws his mouth when -he Bourbons are mention- 
, ed, and even shrugs his shou'ders when he hears the 
praises of the king. lu a word, he is one of the many 
philosophers undone by the Jaw of indemnity, and his 
case is desperate ; for | doubt whether even another 
reverse of fortune, which should restore him to pov- 
erty, could make him again a happy man. 


THE NOUR OF PRATER. 
By Mrs. Hemaes. 

Child, amidst the flowers at play. 
While the red light fedes away ; 
Mother, wiih (hive earnest eye, 
Ever tultewiag sileatly ; ~ + 
Father, by the breeze of eve 
Called thy harvest-work tu leave j-- 
Pray !—Ere yet the dark bours be, 
Lif the heart and bead the kaec. 


Traveller, in the sizenger’s land, 





“Smoney or friends bat considered himself singe- 


Far Grom thiac own bveseheld bead ; 


gan to feel bis spirits sinking within him ; when, cast- 
ing his eyes into the orchestra, what was his surprise | 


-date themselves to every thing but an English Sun- } 


lastead of | 





— —— 
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Mourner, haunted by the tone 
Of a voice from this world goae ; 
Captive in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not Ieave to dwell ; 
Sailor, oa the darkening sea, 

Lift the heart and bend the knee | 


Warrior, that from battle won. 
Breathest now a: set of sun; 
Woman, o'er the lowly slain, 
Weeping on his burial-plain; 

- Ve that triumph, ve that sigh, 
Kindred by one buly tie ! 
Heaven's first star alike ye see— 
Lift the heart and bend the knce! 


THE WITCH’S ORDEAL. 
‘ By Miss E. Roberts. 
Scene, the outside of « hovel. on the edge of @ common. A villuge in 
the distance. A crowd of rustics assembled. 

Ist Rus. Of with the witch, Tsay ! we'll try the test— 
I warrant me the hag will swim. The bend 
Will be at hand to help—come, neighbors, come, 
Assist tu hale her to the river’s brink : 

Theu we shall see how like a cork she Moats 
Upon the rapid’ waters. 
‘Sd Rus. Down with her! 
She has performed her wicked freaks tuo lung. 
The mildew hangs upon the corn: the earth 
Teems with unwhvlesome damps; whole fucks of sheep 
Are smitten with discase—and she has wrought 
These deadly plagues. Beneath the waning moon 
I saw her gather poisonvus herbs, and heard 
The spell she inly wuttered. Of with her! 

Crowd. Ay, tothe river straight; the witch shail swim ! 

Ellinor. Nay, nay, go0d peoplg, bold your eager bands ; 
‘she pour old dune is innoeent 
She cannot harm you if she would ;—so old, 

So pressed by want. Oh, if she had the power 
To work forbidden spells, she would not starve 
Upon a morsel wrung from the cold hand 

Of most reluctant charity : then pause ; 

Nor for an dle prejudice commit 

This cruel deed. 

3d Rus. She has been proved a wiles, 

A foul, rank witch. "Iwas but a fortnight since. 
” She passed our door, and out of wicked spite, 

Because the silly children set a cur 

A snarling at her heels, to verjuice (urned 

A cask of stout October. Tis in vain 

We nail the guardian horse-sline o’er the porci, 

And place witch-straws across the threshold, still 

Our cattle die, and still the noisome blight 

Destroys the laburer's toil, the farmer’s hope. 

Alice. I drove the cankered beldam from my gate, 
And straight a loathsome tuad dragged its foul length, 
And shed its venom o'er the rosemary, 

The thyme, and sage, drying for winter's store. 

Margarct. The wens break all the eges,and we may churg 
Uatel our arms drop off--no butter comes. 

Strange cats, with glaring eyes, some of the brood 
She nurtures in her hovel, roam abroad, 

And dast at people's throsts. She sends the owl 
To hovt around our houses. Snakes, and frog:, 
And slimy reptiles, birds of night, the bat, 

The croaking raven, and the hedgehog grim, 
Creatures whe fly from men, are with this haz 
Familiar. And in her spite she sends | 

The will-o’-wisp to guide the wanderer on 

‘To some deep beg : our hind was lantern-led 
But yesternight, and came home scared to death. 

Alice. She fears nor Heaven nor man ; is acver seen 
At church or meeting : when she mumbles prayers, 
She says them backwards. Out upon the witch— 
Ay, to the river! Down with her, I say ! > 

Witch. You will not be content until you have 
My life, you greedy blood-hounds ! CanI stir 
A step Without a gibe? Pitfalls are set 
About my path, and I aw sorely bruised 
By sticks aud stones cast by the village fry. 

Whene'er I wander forth. Your imp, are taught 
To maim my cats. I svon shall-be without 

A shed to screen me from the sky—the roof 

Is pulled shout my ears. Ths murraia take 
Your beasts—ihe red curse hang on ai}! 

Ellinor. Stay, otay ! 

Nay, do not curse, good mother. Yew should strive, 
With meekness and with genticness, to turn 
Their stubborn hearts. ‘ 

Witch. Turn stones and rocks, ‘twould be 

A task as casy. Preach not peace to me ; 

1 hate the canting vermin, and I'll spend 

My latest breath iu railing. Birsters be 

Upon your slandergys lips! Famine and pestilence 
Feed on your vitals! 

ist Rus. Peace, thou foulemouthed witch ! 
Shall we stay tamely by, and bear her curse ? 

Seize her, good neighbors, drag her tu the stream! 

Crowd, Down with the witch: down with the wicked hag! 

(Enter a Traveller on horseback.) 

Ellinor. Oh, sir, for charity arrest the mad 
And murderous purpose of these credulous, 
Inhuman peasants! They will put to death 
A poor old’ harmless creature, something given, 

In truth, to evil speaking, but indeed 

Most wronzfully accused. The charge they bring 
Would be a theme fur merriment alone, 

Were they not bent upon a cruel test— 

They'll drown their wretched victim fur a witch ! 

Traveller. It were iu vain 

To reason with a crowd so obstinate 

And mischievous in their intentions ;—stand aside. 
Aad I will strive to lead them to adupt 

A better ordeal.——My good friends, restraig 
This violence: there is mo need to drag : 
Yon wretched creature to the river's brink ; 

You have a surer test withia your reach— 

You all have Bibles? Ina Christian land, 
*Twere sin tovoubt it. Place within the scales 
The sacred volume of the Scriptures, and, 
However small, however light it be, 

Nay, should one leaf alone remain, “twill sink 
Like Jed to carth, while the convicted witch 

Shall fy above the beam: but should the book 

Be lightest in the scale, then be assured 

That you have wronged this woman. Who shal! say 


That she is guilty, if this holy book 
Proclaim her innocent ? 
Rustics. We'll try the iest— 
Tt wust he true. 
Ist Rus. This Bible's somewhat large— 


*Twill weish the beldam down. Now, seighbor Giles, 
Yeur scales are handy.— —We have been to blame ; 
She has outweighed the sacred volume—see, 
It seems a feather in the balance.  - 
Traveller. Friends! 
Go to your homes, and ponder on the word 
Of Him who graciously ruuchsafed to give 
That huly volume tv asinful werld. 
Oh: know ye vot, that when the biessed Son 
Of Light and Peace gave up his life for us, 
The power of evil spirits was destruyed ? 
Live not in ignorance of Him who chained 
The fiends of darkness, and to all mankiad 
Offered a free redempiioa. 
Sitch. Has the Bible saved me ? 
Traveller. The word of God has saved you! Orepent, 
Aad turn in humble thankfulness to Him 
Who will preserve your soul! You now rejoice 
Because your wretched body has escaped 
From present peril : but a nobles buve 
Courts vour aeceptance. Flee away from sin, 
Aad seck a blessed immortahiry. 
Eviiner. Thanks, thanks, goud sic ; it was a happy 
Travelicr, Lady, in this my pilgrimage I’ve learned, 
Ia every evil chance of my sad kife, 
Teo seek for aid, for comfurt, and fur strength, 
From boly writ. Study with humble rcal 
This Messed bok, asd you will ncver mecd 
Another egumellur. These rustic. feared 
The word of Ged : and, Jody, may I say 
Your inf@uence was wcat, because they beard 
Nuthiag save worldly wisdom to py use 


os 
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PROSPECTUS. 

[Communicated for the New-England Galaxy] 
> for a poetical Magazine to he entit-, 
led i the Heart, or the Reservoir 
o the peal Besscgry The editor of the 
proposed —— id fully aware of the great 
number of similar receptacles which are periodi- 
cally opened for the diacharge of the scum and 
sediment of literature. But notwithstanding the 
multiplicity of these common sewers for the re- 
ception of the overflowings of Helicon, he can- 
not but fecl confident that the discernment and 
taste of the public will afford a liberal share of 
patronage to a work entirely devoted to the ef- 
fusions of the Heart. in erecting anew altar 
to Sensibility, the editor has exerted himself to 
the utmost to provide fa sufficient number of in- 
spircd officiating priesta. He has the happiness 
to assure the public that he has suet in 
engaging the assistance of several of the Peri- 
patetic bards that daily adorn with their presence 
the graceful meanderings of Washington-street, 
and monthly or semi-monthly iilustrate with 
their productions the pages of the magazincs. 
He can with confidence assure tis patrons that 
there is not one of his gifted coutritutors that is 
not truly miserable according to the most ap- 
proved models. He may, therefore, be allowed 


wretcheduess will be filled to the satisfaction of 
every votary of sensibility. The editor can 
promise his subscribers the embodied sensation 
of hearts parched with passion, black with de- 
spair, or deadened by disappointment. There is 
notlone of the contributors to hia magazine that is 
not either over-head-and-ears in love, or over- 
head-and-ears in debt ; not one that bas not lost 
either his heart, his mistress or his money. The 
editor-pledges himself that nothing that is not 
ala Byron, or ala L. E. L. shall blot the pages 
of his publication. Under such favorable auspices 
the editor flattere himseclf that his magazine will 
mect with the approbation of the literary of buth 
sexes, of the black coats and the blue stockings; 
and that he shall find favour in the eyes of the 
fuir by the mellifluous groups of words his pages 
will present, und in those of the learned by the 
classical research of the notes thereunto to be 
appended. ‘The subscription-papers wiil soon be 
in circulation containing further particulars. 





Tae Inisu Avatar. The poem under this ti- 
tle, which we pulished just week, we, have since 
perceived, is, with several other suppressed poems 
hy the same author, in the octavo edition of Lord 
Byron’s Works, from the press of Gallignaui, at 
Paris. A very copies only of this. -work have 
found their way to this country. 


Cunistuas Paesent. In addition to the sev- 
eral works we have already noticed, prepared 
especially with reference to the season for giving 
and receiving remembrances, we have seen at 
the Bookstore of Munroc & Francis, the Poems 
of Bernord Barton, Poems by L. E. L. Goldsmith’, 
Poems, Paradise Lost, Johnson’s Sermons, and 
many other standard works in English literature, 
very nest editions, in s3zx and parer binding ; 
a novel style of work, and which will not in any 
particular, suffer on a comparison with the most 
baautiful and edstly specimens of book-binding 
from London or Paris. ‘They are from the 
bindery of Mr. C. A. Wells, whose taste ard 
skill in making these outward embellishments 
for the productions of genius is worthy of all 
commeniation. 





¶7 The liberality of our correspondents, and 
the length of the extracts from the Laterary Sou- 
venir and The Amulet, have left but little room for 
Editorial, or Things in Genezal. We have se- 
lected a few 

“GEeMs OF THE WEEK.” 

To General Jackson’s Letter, acknowledging the 
receipt of a pair of Loots, and his resolution to 
“lay them up as a mirror to stimulate to greater ex- 
ertions,” our neighbor of the Centinel hus attach- 
ed the following note. 

No mention is made from what manufactory the 
polish of this “‘ mirror” was obtained ; but there can 
be but little doubt of its Yankee origin, and of hav- 
ing been produced by 

‘6 Knapp’e best Blacking.” 

In the obituary of the Centinel of Wednesday 
last week, we find a record of three remarkable 
deaths, in a sequence of three successive para- 
graphs, viz. 

Mrs. Seah T. Chase, aged 61. 

Qn the 7th inst. Mrs. Sarah Tyng Chase, widow 
of the late Salmon Chace, Esq. of Portland, aged 61. 

On Thursday, widow Sarah T. Chase, aged 61. 


All which argufies that Death must have been 
eager for the chase. 

The Palladium informe us that “ A wag lately 
accused his friend of steamy, because he married 
a wife of 300 wt.” From the same paper we 
learn, that “ Exercise has been recommended in 
several papers as a corrective of the “bile”—but 
by a lapsus type in one paper it is made a cure 
for biles.” 

The sagaeity of Majur Noah, since he became 
judge of the ancient people of the Lord, is truly 
astonishing. He says “The terminatign of the 
municipal election in Boston has not put an end 
to the violence of newspaper controversy. In 
the last Sgatesinan there is a com:nunicetion 
signed Z., which, for its invective against Mr. 
Quincy and Mr. Buckingham, exceeds any thing 


[we can remember.” The aforesaid judge end 


governor of Isracl, it is intimated in the Advo- 
cate, is in the tnarket, as a missionary. ‘This is 
inferred from his having given to . his readers a 
sermon on Unitarianisin. Our Arerican Unita- 
riau Association cannct do better than send him 
to Hindos:an, as a colleague for Rammohun Roy. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

We welcome the return of the “ Mountain 
Bard.” j 

The gentleman who sent us a copy of verses, 
and commences his request for publication, with 
“ The following lines was wrote on hearing,” &e. 
is advised to study ge Child's first lessons in 
Orthography, and if he ean afford to buy the a- 


bridgement of Murray’s Grammar, price 12 1-2 
cents, be might read ii to advantage, when he is 
not occupied in writing poefry. 


Severa!l communications sre on filé for publi- 





to trust that cvery department of sentimental | ** 
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COMMUN: CATIONS NEXT WEES. 














Beane, ‘ 
Movat Leboncn Lalge? Bow a aie — 
Bestea Cvencil R. M- Teesdey. 

GRAND LODGE of Mascacl weet, Ger lantalietion of Olcer, 
ednesday. 
— — 
AMarriagges· | 
. Soha Banchor to ative Sbigait F. Cheever j 
es Poctt Miletgnet ae Begs Ses 


O. Keaney. 
— Br Gemncr Harrington, uf Cowebvidgepert, to Mine 
7s Braghten, — Glover, 3 
. Hovey. 
In Hingham, Mr. Martin Batiles to Miss Ligeols. 
° David ) * 
* Na i. Dav Moree 5—* 
r. James Blaisdell to Melative. 
Be Arne eS Aaron French, oged 60, to Mies Mannch Berges, 


aged 19. 
— tinesi  et PRS RE 
we . F 
Deaths. 


In ‘his city, Mr. Bera Rubingoa, ro Oran 73* 
Bost 








26; Alr. Seymour Rice, aged 58; nezer Oliver ? 


Eoq. 4s 
Richard White, aged 39; Mrs. Sarvh Stowel, @; Mr. John 
vis, aged 59; —— — ie iy Son Freaeb * 
32 203 Mr. Nathaniel Fosier, jr. J Beapmia ee 
vena ed 30; Sr. Henry W. Healy, 9; Prencie W. Fealkner, 
19. . 








o > Mr. J 3. ° 
ts Borcher dames Lk, sted 1 late of X. Hampi, 
In Salem, 1 Mr. Jecepb "smnithy, oped 2; Daptsin Isarc Bellosk, 
“Hearne sn ne ele gt 
in ebchoth, Elder Thomas Simode; aged 104 years, 5 wombs, 
and 10 days. 
— — 
FUAFVRM. 
PAUL PRY, LASf TIME, 
HIS EVENING, Friday, Dec. will be pree 
sone, the celebrated Comedy, in five acts, 
PAUL PRY. 





Paul Pry, Mr. Fian. 
To conclude with the admired Comedy, in threv acts,” 


called — ae 
CHARLES ff; Or — 
THE Senay Monasell. 
x 
~ WILL BE PUBLISHED 
O* Monday nest, aud for sale by BENJAMIN 
DAVENPORT, No. 69, Court-street, price 75 
cents, * Tax Lrrenanx Gem, or Leegnn and Ly- 
nics.” Contents—The vying Dutchman—A Voy- | 
ager’s Dream of Land—The White Patient=A story 
of another World and this—The Childe’s Destiny — 
The —— — —— — of a Coen- 
try —— willght— Fi —— 
ings—Legend of Knocksheogowna—Valkyreur Song. 
—Peter Ru z—Stranger in Lovisiaoa--the Green 
— ian i my ee wd oe ays 
—Song—Fanni—T'o Faun in a ba —— 

an arctic ——— to an Indian Coin Vasder 
Kabel’s Wili—Siisanthropy—The Interview—Song 
of Mignon--Marianne—Farewell to the Dead—Le- 
ends of Shetland—The Return—Danish Legends-- 
The Wanderer—Secrets of Cabalism—Stanzas-—Spec- 
tre of Cuenza—Art—The Mysterious Bell—‘Treesares 
of the Deep— Witch of Wargnort—Patriot’s Grave— - 
Miseries of being in Love —Monody—The Hog-Killee 
—Address to my Cigur—Spectre Vrammer—Village 
Church—The Maniac to a streaam—The Golden 
Tooth. Dee 22. 

















Parmeley’s Masonic Mirror and Symbolic Chart, . 
Coostaisine the embleme explained iu the Bret 
seven degrees, and text from Scripture and quo- 
tations from various Masonic books, arranged agreea- 
bly to the Lectures, on a large sheet, neatly done up 
on rollers and varnishe:d so as to make a conveniest 
embellishment for Lodges, Lecture roms,and private 
dwellings of Muséary, accompanied with a Key to the 
same, being a com Pocket Companion for the 
Fraternity, on the seven ees—Fer sale for 
§2 50, by R. P. & C. WILLIAMS, 
Cornhill Square, No. 79, Washing ten-st. 
Oc7-Persous forwarding five’ dollars per mail, can 
have two eets agrecably to order, to any past of the 
United States, 
For sule as abore, 

Cross*s Mason‘g Chart, or Hieroglyphic Monitor. 
Templer’s Chart, containing an Emblems and 
Hieroglyphics explained in the valiant and ni- 
mous Orders of Knizhts of the Red Cross, bt 
‘Yemplers and Knights of Malta, or Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem—Book of Constitutione—Freemasen’s 
Monitor, &c. Dec. 22. 





Co ton to the i 
UST ublshed by J. Dasio, the 6fth edition of 
the Me bpstiag Bethan va he or Com- 
panion to the . 
sons in the several Soncheticr uty ——— 
T. Strong, Author of the Common , ke, 
is little Book needs not the 
ation of individuals to create a call for it. 


it, 
upwards of 30, copies, we have e ‘, 
— — of its * 
It has received the highest commendations from 
—— | 
aa ‘ 

THE COMMON AEADER, consttiag a variely 
of Pieces, original and selected, for the use ef Schools, 
and particularly calculated for Scholars ia 
and second reading classes. By T. Strong. 

This is one of the reading 
be used in Schools, ——— — 
Committee. It has recommended i nearly 
as many copies of it having been published a0 of the 
above mentioned Compauion. 

The Trade can be supplied with the above Booke, 


ou accommodating terms. 
Greenfield, Dec. 15. 
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6we 
AMUEL CLARKE, No. 135, W: 
WS lise received a ferter ober Newman's best 
rs, use of artists. 1 
Badger s aad fitches—Nat as Fopry Oi of 
the tality. 

‘Also, —fresh and Leadon- 
Packet, With an assortment tests and 
reageuts, &c. 

. 8. ecop2ms 





complete assortment of 
asp SHOES. 

Also,—a prime 
Skins, Bindiag 








cation. 
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* POLITICAL. 
— 7 

(From the New York Dtete⸗mon.)] “he 
The New-York American and Albany Argus, 
in polities uatit a few days before the 
recent state election, unite with the harmony 
of “brethren of the saine principle,” in declaring 
that the hand of Mr. Clay, and the acquiescent 
finger of the first man in offiee, ve had nothing 
to do with the election of Gev of New-York. 
’ Argus halts alittle in its course, and mani- 
feats a disposition not to allow any thing for the 
Sricediy interference of Mr. Coys fon in sup- 

M 


rtof Mr. Clay's friend, young Mr. Rochester, 
Ee. for Governor of Nee vend ia opposition to De- 
witt Clinten. This is in character, and tallies 
exactly with the object of one of the contracting 
parties. Oni the o bend, the American de- 
nounces what we have ventured to say in refer- 
ence to the whole matter, to be “ bold and open- 
mouthed faleehood”—“ calumnies” which the 









he kindly remarks, “it would be unworthy in bim 


mit 
wou 
associa 
rity, virtue, and consistency deserve, we, wou 


to its full extent, and were it not t 


° im well, and with a few rapid reflections. : : 
* sa 7* ——* lives om c with the extravagance of his spirit-stir- 
spirite warms his bosom.” ting M of last winter, the present one is quite a 


As to tlie interference in our state election, of 
* 2 
and the willing acquiescence of the supporters o 

the National Rnccutive, we have already stated 
our full belief. It is grounded upon these facts. 
The Argus never gave the smallest particle of 
support to the Washington administration until 


the Secretary of State, through hia 


the Secretary of the Pavams inission was nomi- 
nated for Governor. Ame 
the views of the policy of Mr. Van Buren 


7p, avowed and persevering opponent of 


* ‘Washington adminjatration,) unti) young Mr. 


ester was nomi A 
9 ruling principle of the American shall be 
given in its own words : 

“If it be intended to say that our opposition to 
Mr.Clinton arose from our unwillingness to sce 
him supplant Mr. Adams as president,and that be 
u as matter of reproach, we admit the fact. 


e prefer imme Mr. Adams to Mr. Clin- 
ton rand — Unnedtiodis onan xr chief ob- 
Sections to the latter's re-election as Governor, that 


we he would use the influence and power of 


station for the of his own 
views. We me, from the indications around 


us, thet Gen. Jackson, the papoont load-stone of | *¥ 
hdra 


the opposition, would-be wi wa or compelled 
to retire—and that Mr. Clinton, would be put in 
hie stead ; and to that result, go far as the re-elec- 
* tion of Governor was to promote it, we were not will- 
tng to contribute.” 
nthe above ph, we have an acknowl- 
edgment from the elitor of the American,of the 
feelings which governed him, and induced the 
employment of his in opposition to Gov. 
Clinton, and in favor of the yonng protege of Mr. 
Clay. We nsk, is it necessary to furnish other 
oof of the interference of the great men at 
ashington, or of their readiness to unite in any 
measures tending to the overthrow of Mr. Clinton, 
and his banishment from the political world? If 
it is, they shall in all due season. 

There is one th ng which ought not to be for- 
gotten. When Mr. Adams was elected President, 
the first offer he made of the most honorable for- 
eign embassy, was to Dewitt Clinton ; and, let it 
not be forgotten, that in declining the appoint- 
ment, for reasons honorable to Governor Clin- 
ton, and expressive of his grateful sentiments to 
> the people of New-York, who had recently elect- 
ed him their chief magistrate, he also expressed 
the pleasure it would afford him to witness the 
auspicious influence of Mr. Adams’s administra- 
tion in promoting the prosperity and elevating 
the character of bis country. " 

rom the moment of Mr. Adams’s election, up 
to hour of young Mr. Rockester’s nomination, 
not a whisper of complaint has been breathed, 
that Mr. Clinton or any of bis political friends 
have contradicted by word or action, a single line, 
sentiment or feeling which he then expressed— 
And no man date do it. Why then do we find 
the friends of Mr. Clay and Mr. Adams, uniting in 
the state of New-York, with the avowed and de- 
termined enetnies of both of them, in a deeply 
laid, secret and well contrived plot to put down 
Dewitt Clinton ? Almost any other man would 
trave fallen a sacrifice to such unprincipled in- 
trigue ; but the virtue of the people resisted for- 
eign management, domestic prejudice, gross 
slander, and open and disguised falsel:ood. 


[From the Cincinnati Cazette.} 
Mr. Dawson—On reading the above tremendously 
fine composition of our worthy and honorable Secre- 
tary of State, [the article alluded to is Mr. Clays let- 
ter to Mr. & of Philadelphia, acknowledging the 
present of an } it otruck me that Prose was 
but a porishable and inefficient mediam to convey 
such exaltedly beautiful sentiments to posterity, and 
that they would best be preserved in immortal song. 
You will, therefore, please insert the following, lcav- 
ing ii to the “conscience” of his excellency, the 
‘Secretary, to decide whether I have or have not done 
justice to the original. Yours, P. P. 
Cincinnati, November 18, 1626. 


THE NEW UMBRELLA, 
% Or, “a Preseat from Philosophy te the Aris.” 
Oh! Mr. Sleeper ! glorious fellow ! 

* Pve just reeived your Umbrella, 
Combining qualities ao rare, 
My can’t half it’s deelare ; 

‘But Pil essay in sounding verse, 
‘It's varied virtues to rehearse. 
From its cre Fight a it is a 
YT will do for Fight as weil as rain— 
O, vast ad ! thought sublime : 
Just worthy my immortal rhyme - 
It isa t which far outvies 
Dar good k « light-house of the ekies.” 
Convenience, comfort 0 combined, 
‘So that wheve'er you have a mind 
To knock a grumbling rebel down, 
Or keep the rain trom off yout crown, 
Such varied virtues it dieplays 
Twill do to use it either ways. 
Jaw, deer Sis, as geod a fighter 
As I'm codiereed to be a writer, 
Therefore conceive me mach your debtor 
oe certins cane ore fiatt‘ring letter. 
o cane to try “4 on 
— 2d. of coyal John, 

And prove to the disloyal clown 

A trath !°ll make him sorely own, 

That it posseras’s doable powers 

To rain down biows-er keep off showers. 


editor “ steps forth to contradict,” and whieh, as 


20 do but that the directing and informing spirit 
of the Statesman is absent with its absent senior 
editor.” This last charge we have ey * 
t 3 
be improper in us to speak of our absent 
in such language as his talents, integ- 


vor to do hitn better justice than the courte- 
ous editor of the American has done by-bis com-| Message. 


rican never sup- 


against Dewitt Clinton. 





NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. — 








To this no one should e’er object. 
That these I love to patronize 
My Randolph duel testifies, 

am Ito artsof fighting, — 
In “ Cards” and duels still hting, 


in what I’ve said and written here. - 

A Raszor-strop I lately praised, 

And into fame its virtues raised, 

A tender theme for me who know 

The effects that from men‘s couscience flow. 

But Pll not meddle more that way, 

Lest—see “ safe precedent” Castlereagh : 

But do, whene'er you find you're able, 

Invent a Pocket Billiard Table— 

°T will be convenicut and so fit, 

We'll burn the old one and ure it. 

And grumblers then will aot fiud out 

fo 8 doors what we're about, 

They'll have no cause to make a riot, 

Well! be #0 secret, snug, and quiet. 

Ne’er mind th’ expense, we'll pay it roundly, 

And sweat the people for it soundly. 

Accept the wishes warm and fervent, 

Of your devoted humble servant, 

And publish this without delay, 
Prince Heir Apparent, 


{From the Richmond Enquirer.} 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


an speculations and extra 


rather a plain manner. 


istration. Necessity will teach them the advarc 
of a little financiering. The 


of all the great establishménts 


cipally regulates the tone of the expositions. 
e cannot too much commend the zeal with which 
the administration is attempting to bring about with 


mercial dealings. 
duties abolished ; and “+a fair and 
introduced as much as possible. 

fear. With our means and our enterprize we can cope 
with all the worid. ; 


striking are not the most agreeable. 


unaltered.” 
accelerating an adjustment of the spoliations. 


of accommodating our matters with Great Britain. 
There is no hope of seeing her Colonial Orders re- 
scinded. 
it!** This isan awkward predicament, thus to have 
the door shut iu our faces. Instead of enjoying a lu- 
crative trace with the West iudics, we are to go over 
the old unprofitable contest of * regulating, or inler- 
dicting altogether, the trade on their part.” Who, 
then, was right, during the last winter; Mr.‘Tazewell, 
Gen. Smith, &c. or Messrs. Adams an Clay? The 
first wished to remove the great difficulty by law—the 
last by treaty. Ifalaw had been passed, no treaty 
would have been necessary. Our diplomatic admin- 
istration set their faces against the first ; and now they 
cannot accomplish the last. 

Mr. Adams's remarks on the Panama Miesion are a 
noble specimen of logic. * ‘Ihere is no reason lo be- 
liere that any of the transactions of the Congress were 
ofa nature to affect injuriously the iuterests of the 
United States, or to require the interposition of our 
Ministers”——but “ their absence has indeed deprived 
us of the opportunity of possessing precise and authen- 
tic information of the treaties which were conclud:d al 
Panama”—yet “ the whole result has confirmed me tn 
the conviction of the expedicncy of the U. States being 
represented af the Congr: ss’—As notable a non. sequi- 
tur as ever has been penned! We do nol know what 


sult has satisfied us of the expediency of our being 
represented at the Congress—and * accordingly” 


mission has procc«led to his destination,” © :. &c. 


tion” of what the Congress have done. 


some claim to know something about it ! 
Another circumstance atrests our attention. 


pretty 
enue was 


language which seemed to squint 
the fact. 


tion of some of our domestic manufactures.” 


stale ef eur finances.” f 


and making the most of the fair one. 


mental and profound. 


Law. 
[From the Providence Journal.; 
_ Rorm Warecer ve. Joux W. Hitt. This was a 
case appealed from a Justices’ Court by the Plaintiff, 
to the preseat term of the Court of Common Pleas. 





We have no space this morning for such extended 
remarks as we might wish to oſſer on the President's 
We must content ourselves for the present 


piece of still-life. It is unambitious both in its style 
and its sentiments. It is comparatively simple in its 
composition—and it does not, Phaton-like, aspire to 
y t doctrines, 
which only astonish the cvol and startle the cautious 
politician. The present message is really a neat one 
—a very business-like paper, stating plain facts iu 
‘here is prays very re- 
oars ages balay mreryy except closing para- 
» which is dedicated to aie ieamerable lives aud 

of Jefferson and Adame. Scarcely any thing 

of the kind cquid be more beautifully or touchingly 
expressed. We congratulate Mr. Adams in the very 
ha change, which onc twelvemonth has wrought 
in —83— 3 and iſ he will only profit in other re- 
spects by the criticisms of a free people, he may iu 
be induced to alight from his high horse, and be- 
come amore useful, theugh a less dazzling, politi- 


cian. 
Habit will make the present a diplomatised Jdmin- 


present Message is prin- 
cipally distinguished by these two features. The first 
rt of it expatiates on our relations and treaties with 

ign states. The latter part sketches the condition 

of the nation ; and it 
is not difficult to see that the condition of the Treasu- 


all nations a fair and proper reciprocity in our com- 
We wish to see the discriminating 
ual competition” 
e have none to 


There are not many new and interesting facts dis- 
closed in the Message. Those which are the most 


We are informed, that * our claims upon the justice 
of the French Government” are in no more * promis- 
ing train of adjustment”—“ their cendilion remains 
But the President offers no scheme for 


it is mortifying to learn, that there is no prospect 


She even ? declines negocialing concerning 


the Congress have done ; and therefore, the whole re- 


(another sequitur /) “ the surviving member of the 


It is sivgular, that all this time Mr. Poiusett has 
not sounded the Mezican government—and wormed 
out of them some “ precire and authentic informa-. 
We too, who 
were among the invited parties, would seem to have 


Some 
of the admiuistration presses recently run over us 
shod, for presuming to hint that the rev- 
ling hort of that of the last year. ‘The 
two official papers at Washington used some mystical 
towards a denial: of 
Yet what does the President now say ? 
That “the present condition of our fiscal conceras,” 
and “the prospects of our revenue,” are “ less, er- 
uberantly prosperous” (illy enough expressed !) * than 
they. were at the corresponding period of the last 
year.” % The net revenue of the present ycar will not 
equal that of he last. And the receipts of tha! which 
ts to come will fall short of those in the current year.” 
The revenne for thie year is put at 25 1-2 millions— 
that of the next is estimaied at 23—that is, as we 
said was reported, between two and three millions 
short. The President, however, ie a sanguine politi- 
cian—For the * reduced importation from abroad?’ 
he consoles ua with the idea of “* an equivalent more 
profitable to the nation,” viz. the ‘* fcurishing condi- 
(it may 
be cousoling to our manufacturers, but what is it to 
us, who payanew tax to themin the shape of the 
tariff?) Last year, the President held rather a differ- 
ent language about the rerenue. Now, its “* deficien- 
cy’ is a sigan of the “flourishing condition” of our 
lectures, which thus furnishes ** an equivalent 
mere profitable to the nation.” But in his last winter's 
message, he makes out that “among the unequivocal 
indications of oar national prosperity, is the flourishing 
apey ductility of genius! 
that can accommodate itself to every contingency ; 
always smoothing over the bad side of the picture, 
np © wrens. Pye! 3 —— this 
c reveuce may cool down the exces· ivi 
a ——, eae pe 3 —— was one of the original founders,) and as a furth- 
houses in the skies ;” “* national universities,” and 
encouragement of all the “arts 4ind sciences, orna- 
” 


It was an action of book account. fer services ren- 
dered the Defeudant's wife by Ruth Whecler * for 
dressing her Cancer.” The defence relied upon by 
Defendant's counsel was “no beuveficial service,” 
aod want of skill in the Plaintiff. Several authori- 
ties were cited with regard to the competency of this 
defence. ‘ 

It appeared im evidence, that a scrofulous tumour 
on the breast of Mrs. Hill, wife of the defendant, had 
been mistaken Ly plaintiff for a cancer, and caustic 


_| applications had beea used till the breast of the 


patient was nearly destroyed. 

Mr. Warren forthe defendant made a brief state- 
meut of the case: About a year and a half ago, an 
advertisement appeared in the newspapers scttiug 
forth Ruth! Wheeler's claims to the patronage of the 
public on account of —2 skill and success in 
curing cancers by the use of vegelables, without hav- 
ing recourse to the surgeun’s knife, or the doubtful 
aud dangerous application of caustics. Allured by 
this advertisement, Mrs. Hill was induced to call in 
the plaintiff to examine her breast, upon which there 
was a slight tumour; Mra. Wheeler immediately pro- 
nounced it to be a cancer, and directed her applica- 
tions accordingly ; but instead of applying vegeta- 
bles, she made use of the very means Mrs. H. so 
much dreaded, and which has been discarded by 
every respectable practitioner, viz. vilriol, The 
bandages when removed, were corroded and stained 
blue, and the water in which the wound that had 
beeu created, was washed, was after three washings 
still coloured blue. If Mrs. Hill had in fact a Can- 
cer, and ifit had been in fact cured by such a reme- 
dy, still on account of the fraud practised by plain- 
tif nothing would have been due to her ; but it was 
proved that Mrs. H. never had a cancer nor anythiug 
like one ; the tamour ember breast was occasionc: 
by a slight scrofulous affection. A cancer was a local 
disorder, a scrofula, av affection of the lymphatic 
glands of the whole system. 
the plaintiff in mistaking scrofula for cancer, accord 
ing to the authorities read, must effectually bar her 
claim to recover. 
| kind of cure, on the contrary, a horrible wound had 
been created, and her lifeendangered. The bosom 
from which infancy derived its support, and on which 
conjugal love reposed, had been rendered a mass of 
disease. ‘ ‘The extreme agony occasioned by the ac 
tion of the caustic, which was cating to the very 
core, kept her in continual convulsions, and it was 
not till after the leng continued attendance of au 
experienced physician, she was restored to any de- 
gree of heaith. . ‘ 

Had the defeadant undertaken to pay auy ‘thing 
for this, was he to be called upon to part with his 
hard carned wages to pay for the experience he bas 
had of this woman's fiaud, ignorance and cruelty ? 
lt will perhaps be said that every one must take the 
consequence of their own want of discretion : that if 
people will trust themselves to the practices of an 
artful quack, they must abide by the result. What 
were the Jaws made for? for what plrpose were 
courts of justice established, but tu protect the weak 
against the strong, the simple and the ignorant 
against the artful and designing: And it might be 
considered unfortunate that the Taws of this State 
had not as in other States afforded a remedy against 
the imposition of empiricks, did there not prevail 
such a strong bias to equity and a desire to protect 
the injured, in our courts of justice. It might be 
said that one person has as good a right, nay, mpy 
be as well qualified without study o: experience to 
practise medicine, as another: that au ignorant wo- 
man who can acither read nor write, is as competent 
to practice upon the lives and health of those most 
dear to us, as the experienccd physician who has 
devoted a life of labour to the investigation of the 
nature of diseases and their remedies. ‘True it is, a 
diploma does not confer learning, nor a clergyman’s 
gown sauctily; butthey are badges of these qualifi- 
cations generally bestowed by able judges to entitle 
the ind:vidual to the confidence of society ; and 
they will be withheld from ne one who merits them. 
But it is equally true that no art or science is intui- 
tive; that no useful kvowledge can be obtained 
J without great labour, awd those who pretend to the 
contrary must be content to pass for quacks and 
impostors ; a species of vermin that should be dis- 
couraged. To conclude, the law cannot be disputed 
—that where no beneficial service has been rendered, 
on account of the want of skill, ignora.ce, or care- 
lessucss, no debt has been coutracted, nothing be 
comes due. The watchmaker, who undertakes to 
repair your watch, or The blacksmith who shoes your 
horse, should they act unskilfully and iojure him, not 
only are not entifled to aay thing for~their services, 
but are liable to an action for damages. From the 
authorities that have been read, it would be per- 
ceived that the human frame has been considered at 
least aa valuable a piece of mechanism as a watch, 
and that the lives of our fellow creatures are at Icast 
as important, as those of our cattle. 

The counsel} for the Plaintit!, closed the case in his 
usually ingenious manner ; and aftera short absence 
the Jury brought in a verdict for the defendant. 


EES 
WEST’S PAINTINGS. ; 

(The Speaker of the Houre ef Representatives has communicated to 
that body the following Letter, which he had received during the 
recess of Congress, from the suns of the late Benjamin West. It was 
read, aud ordered to be laid on the table and priated.} ° 

To the Hon. J. W. Taylor, Speaker of the House of Representatives 

in the United States of America. 

Six,—The sons of the late Benjamin West, 
President of the Royal Academy of London, most 
reapeetiully address you. Their motive for thus 
addressing you is to request that you will do them 
the favor to represent to Congress the desire they 
have of offering the body of their father’s works 
which has devolved to them, to the Government 
of the United States, for purchase ; feeling deeply 


‘ their father should find their final place of destiny 
in his native country. Their father was the first 


by a spontaneous pursuit of the gine arte; his ex- 
| traordinary love for which induced him to leave 

his native country in the, twenty-first year of his 
age, to study the works of the renowned masters 
of that art which were to be seen in Jtaly. 

After the complction of his studies in Italy, 
which he prosecuted dering five years, with such 
avidity thatit occasioned a fever which nearly de- 
prived him of life, he went for England, where 
his talents for the azts very soon attracted the 
attention of some leading amuteur characters; 
and his having painted « picture of an interesting 
subject that displayed his abilities, for the Arch- 
bishop of York, he shortly after became honored 
by the notice and patronage of the King, (George 
III. who beneficently sustained him in his prac- 
tice and study of the fine arts for nearly forty 
years, aud engaged him in great plans, from the 
subjects of English history, and the sacred writ- 
ings, forthe embellishment of Windsor Castle. , 

fader the sanction of his Majesty, he became 
one of the original founders of the Royal Acade- 
my in London. In testimony also of his talents, 
ani the esteein in which be was held by his con- 
temporaries in the arts, they elected him twenty- 
seven times President of the Academy of Paint- 


er sanction of the abilities be possessed as an ar- 
tist, and of the spreading abroad of his fame, he 
likewise received honorable distinctions from 
most of the academies for the encouragement and 
promotion of the fine arts, in the polished coun- 
tries of Encope. Whenever his works fitst made 
their appearance before the public, they excited 
a very strong sensation throughout the metropo- 
lia, and his three latter productions—Chriet heal 


ing the sick in the temple, ‘which has since been 





The gross ignorance of 


Bat Mrs. Hill never received any | 


impressed with the conviction, that the works of 


American born subject who distinguished himself 


ing, Sculpture, and Architecture, (of which he 





presented to the Hospital of Philadelphia,) Christ 
rejected by the Jews, and bis caring and extraor- 
divary picture of Death on the Pale Horse, pro- 
duced no common sensation on the minds of the 
people of England. His demise, which took place 
after he had passed his 81st year, was considered 
and felt as a public loss, for the circumstance of 
his latter productions appesring at his venerable 
age, amongst the most vigorous and sublime of 
his works, occasioned a very remarkable aug- 
mentation to his fame, at the close of his life. 
His remains wese honored by a publie funeral, 
and were interred in the great Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, within the city of London, where all the 
members of the Royal Academy, many of the no- 
bility, hia relatives, and select friends attendcd, 
in token of their high estimation of his genius, 
and in respect for his excellent moral character 
and ainiable disposition. But he had enemies 
who occasioned him much anxiety and difficulty 
in his latter years. 

The career he ran in the arts while residing in 
London, occupied a space of more than half a 
century. He left his native country iu the year 
1760, and became deceased in the city of London 
onthe 10th of March, 18290. ‘The number of the 
works that he has left bebind him is indeed truly 
astonishing. Ifis whole life was one scene of in- 
dustry, perseverance, and endeavors to perfect 
himself in the art, and to dispense to others (es- 
pecially to yoong aud rising artists,) the know- 
ledge that he had thus diligently acquired. 

It ia, therefure, very generally considered that 
so long as science or art shall exist, the name of 
Benjamin West will stand pre-eminent in honor- 
able tame. 

After giving this little outline of the life of Mr. 
West, his sons now beg of you to offer, in their 
names, to the Government of the United States, 
that portion of his works which has devolved to 
them. 

They hope that the offer will not be rejected, 
devoutly wishing that the name of their father 
may thus honorably be transmitted tu the posteri- 
3 of the country wherein he was horn; aud that 
the portion of his works which they now offer 
may form the foundation.of a Sehool for the 
growth of the Fine Arts, in the rapidly advancing 
States of America. In Europe, alinost every 
where is to be seen what is generally denominat- 
ed a National Gallery, composed of pictures and 
statues by the old masters—the honor of having 
woduced them belonging to Italy and Greece. 

o country ever yet had such an opportunity of 
commencing a truly National Gallery, as now 
presents itself to the United States of America ; 
for none of the nations of the old world, at such 
an early period of their histories, ever had an ar- 
tist who stood so distinguislied in the eyes of the 
world, or that hed produced so numerousand so 
diversified a body of celebrated works as Benja- 
min West. They are the productions of Ameri- 
can born genius, and let them be deposited in 
whatever quarter of the glube destiny may place 
them, the honor of haying produced them belongs 
to the United States of America. ‘ 

Hoping that from your situation in the House 
of Representatives, you will not find it at variance 
with your duty and opinions, to speak and. usc 
your influence in recommendation ef our offer. 

We remain, with the highest consideration and 
respect, your obedient servants, 

RAPHAEL L. WEST, - 
BENJAMIN WEST. 
Newman-street, London, April 12, 1826. 

The catalogue which accompanies this letter, 

contains 150 paintings. 





(From the Old Coluny Memporia!.} 
MISERIES AT CHURCH. 

At the close of each prayer, a feu de joie, by the 
whole congregation, in slaguming the hinged seats. 
(A horrid fashion ) ae 

The yelping of three or four little dogs, in endeav- 
oring to eject them from the ganctaary. 

Vhe coughing of twenty or thirty children, all 
service time, from the heavy gutteral, to the triple 
octave, affording a sub%titute for “ David Gamut’s 
tooting weapon.” Why don't parents keep their 
childreo at home, when they have a propensity to 
bark ? 

Being annoyed by some somno in the next pew, 
whose sonorous intonations are heard in all parts of 
the house, and eventually, by a slip of the foot, anda 
gruot extra, the sleeper finds hiraself on the floor. 

Sitting near an aged person, who, thoughhe sings 
with all his might, caunot keep up with the singing 
choir, but is shaking on the last note as they com- 
mence again. ; 

As the minister is about. to ask a blessing; an- 
other grand and final feu de joie, by the whole 
congregation—seats falling—doors slamming open.— 
and a general scuffle. Before the close of the hene- 
diction, the aisles are full of children. Why don’t 
the heads of families set a better example, and give 
the miuisters a fair chance to run too? 

: Nerves. 

Literary and Scientific Class Book. 

"From the Rev. Ms. Qegood, of Sterling, Mass. to the Publisher. 
EAR SIR,—The Literary and Scientific Clases 
Book | consider among the most valuable of our 
school books. [ know of none, which cuntains such 
a variety of useful knowledge, compressed in so small 
a compazs, and selected with somuch taste. Jt has 
heen introduced into our town schools. I have found 
both parents and childsen to be much interested in it. 
And the remark has been frequently made to me by 
parents, that ** the book is so valuable, that it ought 
to be in every family intown.” The questions at the 
end of the Lessons tend to fix the attention of the 
scholars upon the most important parts,and while they 
acquire a chaste and natural manner of reading, their 
miuds are storcd with importaut ‘knowledge. i know 


















4 Sa — Pagan has obtained a 

which its efficacy alone can uPgett. 
tifier of the blood it has no parallel. It ig. ao 
useful Spring and Autumn alterative everiteowa, Ail 
those who are affected with Scrofula, Leprosy, 
or cutaneous Eruptions, or any of thove 2* 
dissases arisiag from impurity of the blood end juices 
—also, those who suffer by discaced Liver, Rheamatic 
Affections, or from indiscretion of their youth, or those 
Whose couslitutions are broken down by me 
Antimonia), os arsenical medicines, should eubsit toa 
course of Swaim’s Panacea. The effect of this Medi- 
cine is such as uot to iuterrupt vituer business or plea. 
sure, aud requircs only the com:mnon restraints of mad- 
oration in dict. It is conveyed Ly the circulating fe. 
ida, and corrects their teudencics to all those diseases 
which orizinate ia vitiated blood. It iea safe 
a powerfal substitute for mercury, and removes thee 
eviie which au unsuccessiut uss of that mineral so oftes 
occasions. ' 

‘The numerous and maltiplying frauds committed oq 
ihe public by at least filly spurious mixtures in imitas 
tion of this well known medicine, is alone satisfactory 
evidence of its superior vistue, without any othee 
comment. 

I deem it preper to inforn the public that the com. 
positicn of the auacea cannot possibly be discovered 
by aualyzation ; nor was it ever communicated to any 
other pezson, it Leing original with myeelf. Preefe of 
this ate manifest almost every day. 

The genuiuc Swaim'’s Panacea has my name on the 
seal on the cork, and my sigaatare on the label. 

I is particularly requested that those who use 
this medicine would destrey the label, as improper use 
has been made of the bottles having my mame oa 
them, WM. SIALM, Philadelphia. 

CRATIFICATES. 
From Dr. Janes Mease, Member of the American 
Philosophical Society, &e. &e. 

1 cheerfully add my testimony in favor of Mr, 
Swaim's Panacea, asa remedy in Serofula. | euw 
two inveterate cases perfectly cured by it, after the 
uaval remedies had beea long tried without effect. 

JAMES MEASE, M. D. 

Philadelphia, February 18, 1823. 


From Dr. John Y. Clark. 
Having had frequent opportunities of a itnesting the 
effects of the article denominated ‘ Swaitn’s Pauacea,° 
I must candidly say, that I have been much pleased 
with the results of its success, particularly in the ſol · 
lowing diseases, viz. Scrofula, Syphilitic, and Mereu- 
tial Diseases, Tumours and Ulcers, whete there has 
not only been great destruction of the soft parts, but 
also where caries of the bones have extended to a very 
considerable extent. 
JOHN = CLARK, M. D., &ec. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1825. 


Price §3 per bottle. For sale by JONATHAN 
P. HALL, Jr. agent for the proprietor, No. 1, Unioa- 
street, and by most of the Vruggists in this ard the 
neighboring towne. 6m. Nov. 10. 





_ ORIGINAL ISVENTION. . 
GRENVILLES CHEMICAL INK POWDER, 
A | Sanshe beot inge Superior, for the immediate 
production of a beautiful Jet Black Ink. 
The lux made trom this Powder possesses some 
peculiar qualities superior to any other hitherto 
made. It flows smooth!y from and follows the mest 
delicate stroke of the pen; Aves not bict agd blur 


colour as when first werilten with. Unlike any other 
Powder, at ptrseut known, Ink ofa very fiee quality 
may be made immediately from it. A few grains 
thrown into an lokstand, and a littl: vinegar or water 
added, wiil produce a good Ink ia a few minutes: 
Having undergone a chemical process the whole 
powder wi!} dissolve, and it will be found to produce 
more Ink from a single paper than any other kind. 
A farther recommendation is, that it does not readily 
yjctd to any chemical reaction, and is therefore in- 
valuable for Records and Instruments of Writing. tt 
has received the approbation and recommeudation 
of a number of the Writing Masters aud: others 
who are in the constart practice of writing. lo fact, 
it is only to Be used once to be preferred to sny 
other Ink. sa. 9 
Price One Doilar per dozen, i21-2 cents single 
aper. 
, *,.* A liberal discount to wholesale purchasers. 
Sold wholesale by LEMUEI BLAKE, at his 
PAPER WAREROUSE, No. 33, Broad-street, and 
may behad of the Principal Booksellers, Station= 
etsand Dealers in the United States. 
July 21 





Va" BROWNE, the serenth accredited Professor 
LVEl of the “New Musical System of Bducalion,” 
and Coadjutor to ** Mr. Logier,” the fouader of the 
same—for which he has obtained ‘pitig Britannic 
Majesty's dust Gracious Write of Letters under the 
Great Seal”; and is at present established in all the 
ptiacipal Cities’of Great Britain, Ireland, France, lta- 
tg, Spain, East and West Indies, &c. &c., and recent- 
ly in the ** Prussian States”; after the most delibder- 
ate investigation into its scienlifie principles as the fa- 
ture criterion in alt their colleges, semonaries, ke. kc. 
Any Lady or Gentieman, upon previous application 
may have an opportunity of witnessing the result © 
such a mode of communication in the various branch- 
es of the science. 
‘“* Psaxo Forte” performance—the new mode of 
singing as first introduced into this system ia Paris, 
now taught in all the Logicrian Academies. A 
general course of Lectures on Theoretical and Practi- 
cal Flarmony is resumed twice a week, in which the 


mathematical ratios of intervals asm to a 
demonstrative science, as now delivered by Mr. Le- 
gier, in the Academy of Sciences in Berlin, ander the 


King of Prussia, sf 


Logierian Musical Academy, Washington-street, 
south corner of Avon Place. Nov. 2. 


PRIME GOODS. 








of no better means for raising the standard of educa 
tion among the common people than the introduction 
of books of this kind into our town schools. 

Yours, with respect, PETER OSGOOD. 


&orThe Class Buok is for sale at the Bookstores. 
Nov. 24. 


BOSTON TYPE AND STEREOTYPE. 
FOUNDRY. 
RINTING TYPE and STEREOTYPF. PLATES, 
of superior? manufacture, are furnished at the 
above Foundry, on the most reasonable terms. In 
addition to a 'arge assortment of Job and other Let- 
ter, they are fittfng up avariety suitable for Titles, 
Heads, Show Fills, &c. Having the most skilful let- 
ter cuttersand other machanics engaged, they are 
prepared to farnish TYPES of the best materiale, and 
of the most approved cut. Printers are respectfully 
invited to examine their specimens, and make trial of 
their materials. ° ’ 

Paintixc Presses ara generally kept on hand, of 
the most approved manufacture, and caw be furnish- 
ed at short nctice. Wells and Rust's patent imperi- 
al and sapor royal, now for sale at the Foundry. 

Printers Farniturc and Materials of evcay descrip- 
tion of the first quality, constantly on hand. 

Orders left at the Counting Room, corner of-Dev- 
onshize and Water-streets, or addressed by mail to 
the subscriber, will be promptly attended to—or may 
be left at the Bookstore of Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 
Washingtog-street. 


J. GORHAM ROGERS, Agent. 


DR. DIXWELL 
AS removed to No. 3, Somerset Face, the next 











— CLOTHES —— 
i received by the seri from 
J France, French, English and Germas CLOTHS 
and CASSIMERES, some of which are t 
fine; German Hair CAMLETS; imitation do.; wa- 
ter proof do. ;~ Lyon Skins s Flucbings ; drab water 
proof Clvths ; Kerseys and Sunters Clothe ; Scotch 
Plaids and Plashes ; elegant plain and striped Veivet 
VESTINGS; English and_French Silk do. ; Valen- 
cias and Toilinets; GLOVES and HOSIERY ; Gacy 
Cravate, Pocket Hdkfe., &c. 

*READY MADE CLOTHING, 


are. Camlet and Plaid Cloaks; G-ermag. Camlet 
Coats, fined with sitk aud wadded ; imitation do. ; 
water proof do. with and without capes ; Top Costs 
of every description ; Surtoats, Frocks, Dress Coat, 
Pantaloons aad Vests; Voe-skin Shirts and Drawers; 
lambs’ Weol and Worsted net do.; th 66. 
f.inev * os a — one —— we 5 
Shirt Collars a ocks, in great variety : 
Pads ; white and fancy Cravat« aod Pocket ge 
hemmed ready for use; Suspenders, Ke-—ell 
which arc selling at the lowest cash - 
KELLY & HUDSO™, 
Squar:. 


- No. 5, Cong 
N.B. LONDON FASHIONS received. 
October 13. 


(> BANK NOTES ON INTEREST £9 








DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT — 
AS removed to No. 16, house ext to Ge Bfw 





street south of his former sesidence. 
Nor. 24. 


Congregational Church, Grees-stree'- 
Sept. 15. epts 5 











the paper, and rcinains permanently of the time. 


tmmediate and express i frtronage of Hie Majesty the. 
&e. &c 


As usual, an extensive assortmest—among which © 


on the CITY BANK, interest, mSy 
be had on application fo the Se , 
April 29. f —— 


a 





the » 
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